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ABSTRACT 



iECIA) of 1981 



The Education Consplidat ion and Improvement Act 

is intended to* provide opportunities for states and 



local governments to have more control of their educational programs 
and to deregulate the administration of federal programs, introduced 
at a time when state funding and. revenue systems are in flux and 
severely depleted , it presents state? 'with many unanswered questions. 
EC I A funds are intended, for working on school improvement programs, 
but lowered funding means of ficials^ attention will be directed 
toward maintenance of existing programs ^ Decision-making 1 
relationships are left unclear by the ECIA , and compliance' standards 
are uncertain. Chapter 1 of the ECIA will reduce educational services 
in nearly ail school systems and chapter 2 will do the same in at 
least the major cities. State education officials are concerned about 
the lack of direction provided by the United*.States Department of 
Education with respect to acceptable practices'* to be used in 
administering the ECIA. - The amount of deregulation* result ing from the 
ECIA is minimal; in some cases centralized decision-making is _ 
increased by the ECIA's policy of nonspecif icity . State officials arie 
keenly aware of the ambiguities in chapter 3, which extends - 
responsibility to the States at the same time that it withholds _ 
controls. Further research on the effects of the ECIA r should focus on 
administrative andjprogrammatic changes that occur after 
implementation. (MD) / 1 ■ - .» _ 
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• , . - PREFACE . \ , 

This report analyzes the responses of nine stages to changes in 
federal education law and policy that resulted from the Education 
Consolidatipn and Improvement Act of 1981. The act consolidated and 
deregulated a number of existing; federal education programs. Jh e study 

reviews the statutory^provis ions , existing conditions in the nine 

-y. ;. - ... • . 

states, and the responses of these, states to the new law. - It also 

assesses the likely effects of the act. The research was supported by 

the U.S. Department of Education under contract 300-79-0522. 

The report is intended for federal and sta*te policymakers who want 

t?o know how changes in the 'law are interpreted and implemented: The" 

_ _„ - -t - - s 

•research also' provides a basis for anticipating outcomes from future 

' ~ *- 
changes in federal ^education policy. The* description and assessment of 

the division of responsibilities between the U.S. a,nd state governments 

may interest students of federal-state relations. . * ' 



SUMMARY 



THE EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION . AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 

- . This report ekamines early state- level 'preparations . for adrainis- 
tering the newly consolidated and deregulated programs included in 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement' Act (ECIA) . .It is' based 

on on-site interviews with education^ of ficials in nine states. 

* . » • 

Congress .enacted r.he ECIA as part of the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act of. 1981 /[ 1 j This act is part of the new 'f ederalism--.the Reagan 
Administration 1 s effort to decrease federal intervention in and 
financial "support of domestic social endeavors. As part of the budget 
rec$hciliat*ibn process, the ECIA was passed hurriedly, with, little 
legislative history to guide its implementat ion . 

Chapter 1 of the ECIA is intended to streamline and remove sbme s 
prescript iveness" from its antecedent program, Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , the largest- elementary and secondary ■ 
federal education^pr-ogifam . Chapter'. 1 provides compensatory educatioa, 
most often -reading and -mathematics instruction, to children . from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Chapter 1 f unds - y amounting to $3,034 billion ■ 
in FY. 1982 , are awarded on the basis of a formula, primarily to local 
educational agencies (LEAs). A state .educational agency (SEA) recei^es^ t. 
a small grant to-be used -for administration. _ 

Chapter 2 of the ECIA, consolidating. near ly 30 categorical programs 

-o - - 4 J - ' «■ - - - 

. iht£ a % single block grant, was funded-at $456 million ±n FY. 1982. . 

Awards are made ,to S£As on the basis of their school-age populations. 

/ ' .+ 

SEAs are required to distribute at least 80 percent of these funds to 

LEAs; the mechanism for distribution is -a state-determined formula based 

on public and nonpublic enrollments adjusted t f or " "high-cost v students. 

LEAs may expend Chapter 2 funds in three major areas: basic skills 

development,' educational improvement and support services, and special. 

projects. In essence, LEAs are permitted to use" their awards to carry 

out the -purposes of any program consolidated into Chapter 2, including 

desegregatibn, libraries and instruction**! resources , innovative • 

[1] Public Law -97-35, August 13, 1981. . • 
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■ j , ... .... ; • 

projects, and metric, cohsumer, and arts education*. SEAs may , use 

* -• 

their portion (up to 20 percent) for program-related activities such 

.... ' .. .. ... _.- ... / * * \ 

as trainings materials development, dissemination , planning, technical / 

assistance, administration* monitoring., and enforcement activities. 

Chapter 3 of the ECIA authorizes the Secretary of Education to 

; » ; _ _ _ _ » 

issue regulations in a few specific areas. At the s#me time, Chapter 3 
prohibits regulations "in all other matters relating to the details of 
planning, developing, implementing, and evaluating programs and projects 1 ' 
by SEAs and LEAs. [2] Instead, the secretary may consult with recipients 
of ECIA funds arid provide "technical assistance^ informal iori^and sug- 
gested guidelines" upon request. Chapter 3 also empowers the secretary 
to withhold funds from noncompliant* state, and local educational aigencies. 

* ■*'■ 

. ; * v. 

A -CONTEXT- -gQR^SS E SSING-THE^-ECJA 

« : * The primary concern of state officials responsible for implementing 
the ECIA was uncertainty. Because Congress had yet to, pass a budget., 
■states were dealing with variable appropriations projections under 
continuing resolutions. Fin^T rules, wtiich were not issued until after 
the act took effect, were rescinded and then, reissued months later. 
Questions of inter governmental roles and fiscal, programmatic, and 
planning requirements remained unanswered as the states planned their 
ECIA-furided activities-. 

The condition of education in the states compounded these federally 
induced uncertainties. Educational policy development at the state 
level has taken on a new character aver the -past decade as the state 
responsibility for financing schools has grown and as pressure:-: for ^ 
state -initiated school, accountability measures have increased.. 

The* fiscal limitations confronting state governments confMct with 
this recent growth in state ' education" activity . Changes have occurred 
in state revenue systems, social service funding; public employment 
levels, arkl approaches to service provision. The ECIA is being intro- 
duced at. a time when state reventfje and funding systems are in flux 
and when SEAs are contracting and reorganizing in response to fiscal 

V." v 

pressures arid changed missions. • 



[2] Ibic}. , Soc. 591. 



STATE" RESPONSES TO THE ECIA ' , 

Three categories' of state responses were analyzed: . (i) the - 
divisions o^f responsibility among state government actors for ECIA 
planning and decisionmaicing; (2) planning and decisionmaking processes 
for ECIA administration; and (3) funding and progrnarri^decis ions related 
to the ECIA. " 

Roles of §tate Government Actors t 

* State educational agencies (typically the state, department of 
education)^ stat.e boards of . education the Chapter 2 advisory com- 
mittees , state 'legislatures* and: governors have all been involved in* 
ECIA planning and decisionmaking. Although. the SEA is to administer 
the law, many stat6 boards o£ education have greater* legal authority 
than .the state departments. o*f education, and a number of state legis- 
latures have authority to reappropr iate federal, funds / Many of our 
state respondents saw the EC I A as an -.opportunity for the state" board 

of education or tl>e legislature (or botH) to gain more control over 

/ • ■ 

•educational decisionmaking. K • 

' "Uncertainty * about the division of responsibilities among st'ate 

./ . 

government actors and the appropriate' internal approval process for 

making- decisions about Chapter 2 administration delayed decisionmaking 

,in some states. In others, it encouraged greater information sharing 

among state governmental bojiies . 

. . . ' % 

P 1 ann ing- and Decisionmaking Proces s es - - ' v 

i - - _• : : 

Despite the interests' in the ECIA of various state government 

actors, the primary responsibility for organizing the decisionmaking \ 

process fell to^SEAs. The , degree- of influence that^they exerted arid 

the methods that they used varied from state to state. Some SEAs* * 

... t . ' ;. . _ . _ _ -.: • . *_ _ 

participated actively 'in shaping Chapter 2 programs and fund allo- 
cations; others- playkd a supportive role to the' Chapter 2 advisbry 

* ' • • . ■ - 

committee or state board of education. ^ 

All of the SEAs that we visited were making decisions about ECIA 
adniinistrat>ion in the context of broader changes in organizational 
staffing anfl service delivery. Officials making the decisions included 



more high-level generalists , than 'had participated in decisionmaking for 
earlier federal programs. ' 

Many state; departments .of education that had relied bri federal *, 
financial syppoic, for about 5(T percent of their budgets face severe 
funding losses, ^he^m^jor sources of their/funds were folded into 
Chapter , 2, and the Chapter 1 s'et-as ide fo>r SEAs was reduced from Title I 
Levels. Most SEAs are also facing reductions in state- funded . staff 
positions. These Funding reductions, plt£5 additional state respond 
sibilities "under the ECIA (many of which are not clearly defined), 
have fer^ped ataies 'to examine their staff ing patterns , activities , and 
Leadership functions. Many SEA functions are beirig decategor ized' and 
some services are being reduced in scope as of-ficials adjust to the. new^ 
programmatic and' funding situations pos e^jbiy the ECIA. — ■' 

5 • ' . : A \. . J ' 

Funding and Prograr^ Decisions . J . - & 

The ECIA ch&n'ged the distribution of w federal funds to educational 

v . * .. . 

agencies. Chapter 1- appropriations Will reduce funds to all recipient 

agencies, but the act uses the s'ame basic- al location formula as Title I. 
Chapter 2 redistributes funds so that all districts r ecei ve some award 
(averaging between $4 and $10 per student), but many state departments 
of education, institutions rof higher education, regional service - 
centers, and districts that had successfully ,cbfhpeted for earlier grants 
tf£ll receive" less under Chapter 2.' Urban districts that had received 
grants from the Emergency School Aid^Act (ESAA) for desegregation . 
assistance will lose most: Sta£e officials expected that ECIA funding 
cutbacks* would not be offset by increases in- state funds, for either . 
SEAs or LEAs . " ; - "\ 

Allocation formulas for dispensing Chapter 2/ funds , devised by 

the states themselves , reflect differential ef foi(ts to maintain, prior 

- - -_ - ■ , ... . .. t „ . . . .^e , ■ ; " • 

funding patterns and varying state commitments ;to special pupil pop- 
ulations. The adjustment for high-cost pupils in our sample states - 
was between 12 and 60 percent of the flow-through, funds. " 

. Both Chapters 1 and 2 pf the ECIA aim to give state and local 
'educational "agencies more flexibility in deciding how;to use federal aid 
to advance* federal purposes. In thr most 0 formal exercise in priority- 
sitting for the ECIA during the : planning ^hase , SEAs --together with 
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the^* advisory committees , boards of education, and, sometimes, state 
legislatures — decided how they would 'use the state portion of the 
Chapter 2 allocations. Most are devoting some funds to support state • 
board priorities/ A number of states have desighaf e<T a certain - 
percentage to be used for competitive grants to LEAs* . 

The effects of Chapter- 2 on state administrative * and support 
activities are* not yet 'known . We know, however, tha ^ the reductions in 
furMs to i" SEAs will decrease their capacity, to provide (1) leadership, . 
dissemination, and technical assistance to local districts- and (2) the 
prbgrarff r management e ancL regulatory functions formerly conducted for 
federal and state program^ . , y " 

•The> ECIA is intended'to reduce restrictions on the local use of 
federal ^fi^ds . Despite this intention, the ECIA may instead reduce' 
local discretion by* failing to specify appropriate and allowable 
expenditures, especially for Chapter 1.. n 

According to the law, LEAs are free. to use Chapter 2 funds- for any 
of the broad and numerous purposes specified. Many officials expect 
local districts to trea,t Chapter 2 funds as "soft monies using them .to 
purchase books, equipment, or microcomputers rather than direct program- 



services 



INTERGOVERNMENTAL' IMPLICATIONS OF THE ECIA 

The EeiA 'incorporates elements of the feagan Administration ' s new 
federalism---decentralization^, simplification., 'and increased flexibility-- 
in an' attempt to improve^Rie effectiveness and efficiency of educational 
programs it the local level. " How.wejjfl the ECIA will achieve these goals 
must be, assessed by distinguishing between consol idaticn *and deregu- 
lation instruments and the ECIA itself, which represents consolidation 
and deregulation under a unique set of circumstances. 

Environmental, factors that will affect the ECIA 1 ! implementation 
include: i/lj the lacVof detail'/ specificity, and . legislative history" 
of the act; (2) the Department of Education's deliberately unprescr ig- 
tive approach to rulemaking; (3) ' uncertainties surrounding the future 
shape arid funding of federal education programs; and (4) fiscal 
retrenchment at the state and local level, Given these conditions, the 
ECIA may be analyzed in terms of c its likely consequences in the areas of 



implementation, effectiveness, efficiency, accountability, and the. 
maintenance of^federal interests. 1 

In some ways the ECIA will mitigate* implementation problems by 
reducing administrative ;* burdens : ajpplicat ions will be shorter arid 
simpler, and multiple applications and reporting systems have- freen 
eliminated: Yet, the E6IA may continue to .cause, if not increase, 

admin i&t rat ive burdens fox three reasons: 1) LEAs must how include 

- J „; : J_ * 

nonpublic schools in a greater variety of planning activities and 

services under, Chapter 2; (2) in the absence of clear record-keeping 

requirements , states and local districts, must anticipate the information 

that- will be requested by Department of Education officials and General 

Accounting Office auditors; and ^3] states and localities do not know 

x 'what degree of authority they have to set th6ir, own^policies and 

standard?. * \% 

A ..... 

The- ECIA presents both opportunities for and dangers to. program 

effectiveness. Chapter 2 may reduce the dysfunctional consequences of 
its antecedent categorical programs because funds can be pooled rather 
♦than porvrlined to discrete single-purpose activities. The small size of 0 
most -district allocations, however, may be inadequate to support 
significant, innovative* efforts . Although Chapter. 1 affords LEAs 
increased flexibility, it may also impede their operations by omitting 
some Title I provisions for LEA discretion; providing a greater 
opportunity for diffusing -funds and services, among more schools and 
students; and reducing "LEA funds.. Moreover, demonstrating program 
effectiveness may be more difficult because specific evaluation 
requirements for Chapter 1 have been dropped from the law, -and the wide 
range of disparate program purposes contained in* Chapter 2 makes- 
effectiveness hard to define or measure. . k 

i Block grants* and their accompanying" deregulation are supposed to 
encourage efficient service delivery \The. efficient use of ECIA 

'__ _____ v ______ _ _ ____., _T j> . ... _ . _ _ _ . • 

resources will ultimately depend on how well. states and localities -can 
develop simpler , K less intrusive, and more educationally appropriate 
procedures for, allocating and tracking funds to programs . and students. 
|To the extent that compliance standards are tacking, the ECIA is likely 
to entourage 'conservative responses that retain ntost of the proc&dural 
trappings of past categorical programs . m 



/ 
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Accountability requires" political responsiveness and feedback about 
i » ' . . ... . _ . . 

.the results of program efforts. ' The inclusion of state legislators, 

* _ * 

boards f>£ education, and advisory committees appointed by the governor 

in Chapter 2 planning -activities increases the participation of 
^eneralists arid decreases the influence of education specialists and n 
interest 'groups . At the local level, the repeal of x the requirement for 
local vadvisory committees may lead bureaucracies to rely less on 
constituent opinion. 

The pti££uit of -federal interests is the final criterion against 
which 4 * the ECIA may be assessed. Two areas traditionally 'promoted and •« 
sponsored by the federal government are research and development and 
equal educational opportunity. Federal programs of the 1970s explicitly 
recognized the need to develop the capability of state and local 

educational agencies to generate and use R&D fadings. The ECIA largely. 

_ _ ^ 

eliminates 5 federal projection of the state and local R&D 'function. 

• Similarly, as a result of the inclusion of ESAA in Chapter 2, the 

federal government will no longer directly finance desegregation. The 

federal government became involved in equity matters becaus-e states and 

localities were' unable or unwillirrg to address them. Without the 

financial and political incentives to address R&D or equity, states arid 

localities will be unlikely to find sufficient revenues to support these. 

goals at previous levels. * 

* CONCLUSIONS . . 

• The ECIA represen^s^a^smal 1 first step toward .'realigning the 
intergovernmental- aid .system in education: It is a small step both 
because^th^^corisolidated programs represent ,a tiny fraction Of. edipca- 
tiorTrevenues and because s the amount of real deregulation accompanying 
the new'' law is minimal. Indeed, in some ways the ECIA increases the 
importance of centralized decisionmaking because it is being admin- • 
istered through a policy "of nonregulat ion , i.e., nonspecif icity , 
rather than deregulation. / X * < 

Our data suggest that future efforts at redefining the federal^foTe 
should include at least the three following important features: 



y 
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•• > .. . • 

o A m§ire careful sorting of federal - y state s arid ^ocal functions,, 
with explicit protection for federal purposes not likely to be* 
assumed by smaller jurisdictions ' 

. : . .... ._ . ._. • .... . .. . ..... . ; i 

o Clearly specified rules to meet essential federal requirements 
o ETxplicit delegation .to states arid localities of authority over 
the iuses of other consolidated program funds . 

More careful attention to these features might produce a new 
ism that addresses the problems of the old federalism without 
ermining its accomplishments. . ■ • V v 
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BAC KGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Act' of 1981[1] "provided the Reagan- 

Administration with a tool to put forth its economic program as a ■ 

philosophical package and to restructure basic social legislation* to 

reflect that philosophy. 11 [2] In an attempt to eliminate many of the* 

perceived shortcomings of the federal categorical aid system, the new. 

act* created nine federal block grant 'programs by' consolidating 67 former 

• • > ' _ *, 

categorical programs' and reducing their appropriations. all, it 

reshaped more than 250 federal programs totaling; $36 billion. 0 * 

As part of the reconciliation, the Education Consolidation and 

Improvement Act (ECIA) "reorganized some categories of federal aid to 

educat ion . Chapter 1 of the ECIA retained, as a' separate categorical 

program the former Elementary* arid Secondary' Education Act (ESEA) Title ; 

I*; [3] Chapter 2 merged some 28 education programs . [4} The consolidation 



[1] Public Law 97-35, August 13, 1981T Overviews of the act are 
found in Cl*aude E. Barf ield, Rethinking Federalism-: Block Grants and 
Federal • State , and Local Responsibilities , American Enterprise 
Institute, Washington, D.C., 1981, and Jean Peters, "Reconciliation 
19821 What Happened?" PS, No. 4, Fall 1981. 

[2] .Peters (1981), p. 732, * r . . '_ _ 

[3] Title I, now Chapter 1, provides financial assistance to meet 
the special educational needs fef disadvantaged children^ 

[4] The number of consolidated programs varies from 27 to 33, 
depending oh whether previous ly unfunded programs* or the Secretary s 
discretionary fund categories are irtcluded in the count . ^ The program 
authorizations consdiidated in. Chapter 2 include those -contained in: ESEA 
/Titles II, III, IV, V, VI; VIII, and .IX (except -Part C); the Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Act; Kirt A and Section 532 of Title V of the Higher' „ 
Education Act of 1965; the Follow Through * Act , , Section 3(dJ (1) of . the ; 

National Science Foundation Act of 1950; end- the.Ga'reer Education 

Incentive Act. These authorizations encompass a wide range of programs 
intended to strengthen state and local educational agencies, provide- 
direct services' to students through programs and materials, encourage 
staff development, and support the conduct and dissemination of research 
on specific educational topics . 



was accompanied by some deregulation in both sets of. education programs 
arid by increased administrative responsibilities for state educational 
agencies. The hew act, however', left unresolved many questions of ^' 
legislative intent. 

This report examines early state- level preparations f° r adminis- 
tering the newly consolidated and deregulated programs included in ■ 
both Chapters 1 arid 2 of the ECIA. The act became effective July 2, 
1982; the study investigated state planning activities conducted prvior 
to June 1982. 

: The state- level changes in structur'al divisions of responsibility, 
decisionmaking processes, and policies are considered in the context of 
several important factors other than the ECIA itself. §tate responses 
to the act are conditioned by the states having to#-handle up to eight 
other new block grant programs , [5 ] the substantial reduction of federal 
funds for education arid most other sbcial*services , and ' the decline of 
most state knd local government revenues as a result of. economic 
.recession and fiscal limitation measures. 

Thus, the report examines the state education ro^le in the federal- 

2_ _ v * _ _ ^ 

system at a time when a varietyj of forces are converging to reshape that 

role. Where state-level responses are fairly clear-cut and consistent, 

we attempt to attribute .^he response to one of these f acftors . Where 

multiple factors seem tb have produced a given institutional response, 

we portray as accurately as possible the vector of contributing ^ . 

variables in reporting our observations . in sum, a we offer a preliminary 

analysis of the changing patterns of state -level decisionmaking and 

institutional roles spurred s but riot entirely caused, by the transfers 

of intergovernmental responsibilities reflected in the ECIA. 

Although the appropriations for the block grant, portion of the 

consolidation act represent less than 1 percent of total elementary and 

secondary education expenditures in mcst stages, the consolidation.-has 

profound implications for the state roJ.e in education. First, and * 

perhaps most significant, the'new block grants designate the stqte as 



• v [5 ] States may choose not tt>' participate in some of the block grant 
programs . 

0 • ' 



the primary recipient . arid decisionmaker .^['5 ] Although the .education 
cons oli'dat ion provides that gt least 80 percent of %h^ter 2 funds be 
passed po local educational agencies the state determines the ultimate 
allocation formula for the locally directed funds. • 

Furthermore, the expectation that tljis i s only -the first of a 
series of future block grants --to be accompanied by further federal 
funding reductions --means that many states will consider ECIA decisions 
in light of both their precedential value and their implications for 
program and system maintenance when federal support, is reduced or " 
withdrawn. Finally, the shift in at least nominal responsibility for 
decisionmaking to the state level means, that state policymakers , who up 
^to now have encountered a far different set of concerns, will henceforth 
'deal with issues 'and interests formerly "encountered at the federal, 
level. 

PURPOSES AND METHODS 0T THE STUDY 

. j ■ j/ _._ 

The study sought to identify tfhe states responses to' the new, 

policymaking responsibilities contained in the ECIA in three areas: 

. o ^Structural arid institutional divisions o*f responsibility at the 
w state level and among; federal, state, and local levels of 
government 

. o'. o Decisionmaking processes and' the roles of various state actors 

in those processes e , 

.'. •% __ ' ■ • _ ■ _. 

o Policy preferences of various state actors for the uses and 

allocations of federal funds* including education program 

4 priorities arid preferred influence strategies for state 

% agencies . 

These areas of investigation indicate the major questions that • 
motivate the research: Hbw will the ECIA affect state roles in • 
education policymaking? and How will the ECIA affect the nature, arid 
implementation of federal and state educational policies? Because this 
study was conducted during the planning stage for the administration of 
; ■ r * - v ■ 

[6] Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations , "Feller a 1 
Block Grant"!: The States 1 Early Responses Information Bulletin 81-3, 
September 1981. 



the act, however, the research cannot answer these questions 

* i v 

conclusively. . y 

The investigation of state planning processes- 1 nevertheless provides 
a-preliminary approach to these questions by illuminating (1) tfre 
conditions and political dynamics within t-h e states that influenced * 
their decisions regarding ECIA administration, fund uses, and 
allocations -> and (2) the roles and values of various state actors in * 
that decisionmaking process and their relative capacities^for 
influencing' policy outcomes . 

The study is based pn^intref views conducted on-site with officials . 
of nine states. We sought tq* interview those officials who knew about 
state-education policies and fiscal conditions as well as those involved 
in the ECIA planning efforts. We found such respondents through 
preliminary telephone interviews with> of f icials in ' each byanch Of the 
state government who identified key actors *in the ECIA planning process 
and described the governance of* education in that state. All potential 
respondents /contacted agreed to participate in the study. 

The 1Q to 15 respondents in each^state typically included the 
chairpersons of the House a*id Senate, education and appropriations 
committees or their chief staff members; the governor s staff member (s) 
responsible for education and human services; the state department ~of 
education officials responsible for instruction, finance, and federal 
programs ; and at least one key member of v the state board of education 
and/or the Chapter 2 Advisory Committee. ' J 

The nine stat es--Alabama , California^ Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, and Pennsylvania--were selected' to- 
represent diversity within each of the following variables expected to 
influence administrative approaches, fund uses, and ^allocations of 
federal and state • education monies: * - 

o Political environment, e.g.., the degree of historical 

• commitment, to educatior and ial programs of various kinds, 

the extent of local control ' education and other social 
services, the existence of sti lobbying groups for education 
and special needs populations ✓ * 



- > 



o Financial health of the state and of state and local 

governmental units V 
o Types and proportions of populations with. special educational 

... % ' B '9 

ne'eas in the state - ' ' " : 

■ • . . . . . <■ . _ _ _ _ . ■ . . i. 

o School funding structure^, e.g., the level and proportion of 
st>ate support for local public schools, the existence of ^ 
special categorical programs, and the proportion of federal 
' 'funds ■ 

o * • Size-and capacity of the state department of education, 

- •' ■ ^ 

including its staff and funding levels, range of activities , 
and degree of autonomy relative to the legislature, governor, 
and state board of education. 

The interviews with state officials and examiriat idri of state 
education policy statements, decision memoranda, and program and budget 
documents were ^designed to illuminate, decisions and decisionmaking 

processes concerning ECIA within the C9ntext of general stato education 

r * . _ " % . .. ... . ... 

policies and 'other factors affecting the educational system. Inter- 
views, lasting from one to three hours each, followed a semistructured 

♦ v 
interview guide. Every opportunity was taken to probe for more under- 
standing of' the state context, to cross-check the information, and 
perceptions of other respondents , and to investigate the motivations 

and rationales for specific administrative or policy decisions made, 
_ . _ ... • % 

In analyzing the data, we sought? to determine 

d^f How and by whom decisions about ECIA administration are made 
o"' What policy considerations and state characteristics rAost 

strongly influence ECIA fund uses and allocations and how the 

state exercises it:*S leadership role 
o How the content and federal administration of the ECIA affect 

state decisions concerning ECIA fund uses, allocations and - 

administrative strategies 
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o How state EGIA-related decisions are likely.- to- at feet federal 
and state policy goal's. ; * 

- • i ; ' • . . , 

LIMI T AT IO NS OF THE STUDY * • • " 



: Several factors limit t^e scope and conclusions of this study. 

First, we conducted site visits and foliow-up telephone calls -during ■- : 
the six months before, the ECIA was turned over * to* the states for 
administration. Our observations, therefore, are limited to state plans 
for administering the .^act rattier than its actual implementation. 
Second-, we systematically investigated Srily state-level activities. 
Thus , our observations about the potential effects of the act do not 

— 4- " . . ■ - -" * 

extend to the local level. Finally, the ECIA is only one of many 
factors that affect state -education programs, finances, and governance. 
Other federal, state, and local changes in revenues for education .and 
s'ocial services also influence' states 1 responses to the ECIA. 

± ^ 

The responses to education program consolidation and deregulation 
■ undoubtedly differ in the context of retrenchment from what they would 

, « . 1 " .. . ... 

•be under other economic and political circumstances. Thus , our findings 
* about the effects of the„ECIA are context -bound and not necessarily 

suggestive of the effects of federal program consolidation more 

* . . ... p* ■ " 

generally. 1 : 

J * - 

. OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT * < 

To ^uide our analysis of ^tate resp6nses to the ECIA, ye compared 
the new legislation with the programs it replaces. This, pompa^ison is V 
presented in Chapter II of this report.- Chapter Hi discusses the 
context in which state planning for ECIA administration has taken place- 
We describe the political and*, economic* factors t*hat affect* the responses 
of state- level decisionmakers to the new opportunities arid constraints 
of the act. Chapter IV summarizes our findings about- state plans and 

planning processes for ECIA administration in the states we visited. 

_* ■ _ _ ._; _ __ ........ j * 

In Ohapter V, we discuss the implications^ of states responses to 

the ECIA for their roles in the intergovernmental educationat-system as . 

wel""! as for educational policymaking at the state level. Chapter V also 

> i . ._. . .. 

summarizes our findings and conclusions and suggests future research 
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regarding the implementation and long-term policy effects of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, " „ 



r 



/ 



v. 



■./ . 
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II. THE EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION 'AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 



'This section plac'es the Education Consolidation, and .Improvement Act 

... . . . ... _ _ ... _ ..... ■ • _ . f 

in the context of the Reagan Administration T s bveral 1 program to reduc^e 
the size and complexity of the entire f eder'fe^grant-in-aid system. It 
then describes the purposes and provisions „of the new* act. • 

• , - *■ ■ • ■ '■; 

the ^ew fe&eralism - * ; . . 

The size and complexity of the intergovernmental .aid system as it 
has ""developed*" over the past two decades y many believe^, has exceeded the 

k _ * . . . _ _ _ s . _ ; 

ability of all levels of government to administer programs efficiently 
and ef f ectively . £ The U.S. Advisory Commission' on Intergovernmental 

^ * * - - •■ - ■ * . " 

v Relations (ACIR)\ identified the" following four major shortcomings in the 
federal aid programs :[ 1 1 . • : '•;. ^ , , : 



Implementation — administrative failures, red tape, and tension 
•between; levels of government 

Effectiveness—programmatic inadequacies, poor performance^ and 

*_,.'.____.. ...>_._-.;. .' .*'*...*. - 

inadequate measurable results 
% . * • 

Efficiency — fiscal management problems, excessive costs, and 
waste ■ . — 
Accountability— political shortcomings, lack of adequate 
control and responsiveness through the political process.* > : 



These prpb^ems are generally attributed to the complexity of the 
f ederal categorical aid system and to the iri-ability of - a distant federal 
bureaucracy to administer pro-ams respons ivfT to local conditions and 
needs while promoting federal priorities. Some critics also point to 
poor 'program design and inadequate funding as reasons for federal' 
program failures. Others belieye that expectations have been 
unrealistic. « 



[1] Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, The Federal 
Role in the Federal System : The Dynamics of Growth , Washington, D.C. 
July 1980, p. 5. ■ 

i 



. Ah increasing number of policy analysts and policymakers see the 4 
fundamental problem as a failure to adhere to what they ^iew as sound 
principles, of federalism., Former Senator James Buckley said in 1978: 

The major complaints about government that we hear these days-- 
complaints about the size and complexity arid _ cost of the 
federal establishment , the arrogance and inefficiency of 
i runaway bureaucracies/ the growing , apathy of the American 
public — are all in. significant degree, manifestations of a. 
single phenomenon: the withering away ; of a" system of 

federalism in which a hierarchy of governmental 

responsibilities clearly recognized and respected.^] 



The Reagan Administration offered the Omnibus Reconciliation Act as 
a^golution to the problems of implementation, effectiveness, efficiency, 

accountability, and a ctear division of intergovernmental responsi- 

; : .... . ; . « . .. . . « . — 

bilities. The nine, block grants of the. Omnibus Reconciliation Act, 

part of the "hew federalism, u [3 ] are designed to counteract the 

following specific shortcomings of the federal grant-in-aid system: (1) 

federal program .prescript iyeness that limits the ability ot locals 

governments' to respond to local problems; (2) th^ obfuscation of 

traditional divisions of responsibility among federal, state, and local 

governments; and (3) the proliferation of overlapping categorical 

programs that lead to duplication of effort, burdensome paperwork, and 

'lack of consistency in programs. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations listed five' 

characteristics that distinguish block grants from other forms of 

intergovernmental^aid: [b] - rf . 



[2] James L. Buckley, n The Trouble^ with Federalism: It ISn't Being 
Tried," Co mmons ens e > Vol. 1, Summer 1978. __ ".. 

[3]* The Omnibus Reconciliation Act actually represents ,the "new 
new federalism. The new federalism of the 19_70sj especially revenue 
sharing, is described in_Michael D. Reagan, The New Federalism , Oxford 
University Press, -New Yqpk, 1972, 

[4] ^dvisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Block 
Grants : A Comparative Analysis , A-6'0, Washington, D.C., October 1977, 
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1. Federal aid is authorized for a Wide rangs of activities within 
a broadly defined functional area. * v 

2. Recipients have substantial discretion in identifying problems 

y - f 

arid designing programs and allocating resources to deal with 



them. * 

scaj ire 



^ 3. Administrative > fiscaj reporting, planning * and other federal 
requirements are kept to the minimum needed to ensure that 
national goals are being met. \ 

4. Federal aid is distributed on the basis of a statutory formula 
that narrows federal administrators 1 discretion with regard to 
fund allocations and gives the recipients a sense. of fiscal * 
certainty. 

5. Eligibility provisions, specified by statute, favor general 
purpose ^governmental units as recipients and elected officials , 
^and administrative generalises as decisionmakers . 

The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act contains "many of 
the features of a block grant in its intentions to consolidate and 
deregulate a range of education programs. However* because it does not 
affect most large categorical education programs for special purposes or 
special populations, it only partially achieves the functional breadth 
described by ACIR as a block gr2r\t 4 characteristic . Wc may* nonetheless, 
examine the EClA in light of its block grant features to assess, its 
probable effect on the education programs that it includes. : 

PURPOSES AND PROVISIONS OF THE ECIAfS] . 

The Education Consolidation arid Improvement Act is intended to' 
provide greater flexibility for state and local providers of education 
services in their uses of federal funds. Chapters 1 and 2 of** the act ' 
will retain the basic purposes of the programs that they incorporated. 



[5] A detailed description of the EdA is found in Robert 
-Siiverstein and Sandra McMuiian, The Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 198i : Its Meaning for State and Local Policymakers 
and Administrators , National Association of State Boards of Education, 
Washington, D.Cv , 1981. • - . 



- ii - 

^ . - j , . 

Chapter 1 will "continue to provide financial assistance to state 
Ttnd local educational agencies to meet the special needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children . "[6] Chapter 2 will advance the purposes 
of- the antecedent programs for improving school programs, but will" 
be used "in accordance with the educational needs and priorities of 
state ancf local, educational agencies as determined by such agencies^ 11 [ 7 ] 
Both chapters are intended to eliminate "burdensome, unnecessary, and ^ 
unproductive paperwork, " reduce prescriptive regulations and adminis- 
trative jburdens that do not contribute to fiscal, accountability 
or instructional improvement , and place increased responsibility for 
supervision, direction, and control at thej state and local levels. 

The ntext two subsections^ describe how- Chapters i and 2 of the ECIA 
differ frork^their respect ive antecedent programs. A third subsection 
discusses how Chapter 3 changes federal and state administration of .the , 
programs . 

**** 1 v v ' 

Under Title I of the superseded Elementary and Secondary Education 

_ 9 ' ■ ~'i ._;_■* 

Act, federal 'compensatory education aid was distributed to . states and 

local districts according formula based on a iow-income index, 

including the; Orshansky poverty level, a count o£ pupils covered by the 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) Program, and a count. of 

p^Micly supported children living in foster homes or institutions . [8] 

the formula includes additional allocation^ for migratory children,- ' \ 

handicapped students in state institutions', ancT^eglected and delinquent 

students' (see j Table 1) . 

Chapter i^funds Will be disbursed according to the same basic 

formula as Tit^I funds. Current appropriations fot Chapter 1, 

however, will be substantially 'lower than those under Title I - { 



[6] Public Law 95-^5, Sec. 552; 20 USC Sec. 3801. 
[7] ibid., Sec. 65A(a). 20 USC Sec. 2601. 

[8] National Institute of Education, Title I Funds Allocation : The 
Current Formula , U.S. Department of Health, Education, *and Welfare, 
Washington,. D.C. , September 30* 1977. 
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.Table £ . «. .0 
1981 TITLE I AND 1982-1983 CHAPTER 1 APPROPRIATH^^ 











- Programs for- 
Disadvantaged Students 


S 1 i. 

■ - FY 1981 

^Appr opr i at-ions 
— >. 


onapcer i 
. FY C 1982 r 
Appropr iat ions\ 


Chapter 1 

f X X70J 

President 1 s 
Request 


Basic grants 


2,5i2,614 


2,412,756 


1,726,526 


State agency programs 3 • 
Migrants ^ 
Handicapped 
Neglected & delinquent 


266,400 
152,625 
33,975 


255,744' 
146,520 
32,616 


, ^7,012 
. 21,886 


State administration 


33,930 ' 


32,573 % 


D 

22,100 


Evaluation and studies » 


6,050 . 


^ 5,760' 

0 


4,746 


Concentration grants ; 


98,773 






Tottal 


: *3, 104,317 


2,885,969 


1,942,000 


U 

SOURCE.: Education Daily, April 2, 1982, 


P- 5. 





Chapt£r^l differs from Title' I in several other ways. Title I was 
aimed primarily at assisting "educationally deprived students in • 

o _"_ • *_; • _ _ _ 

geographic areas with the highest concentrations of students from low- 
income familie^. Eligible beneficiaries were identified according to 
targeting, standards in an annual needs ass,ess,ment conducted by iocal 
school districts. The needs assessment ensured that the most edu- 
cationally needy children in either schools- or attendance areas with 
the. lowest-income students would be selected for services. 

Chapter 1 states—that the annual needs assessment "permits 
selection :of these children who have the greatest need for special* 
assistance, n [9] but does not require- that those children be selected." 

.Chapter ,1* programs and pro^cts are to be conducted (1} *in attendance 

h _ _. _ _ : . "... * . • * " 

areas having the' highest concentrations of low- income children,; (2) in 

all attendance aj^as^4iayj,ng„.a uniformly frigh 'concentration of such 



.* [9 J Public Law 95-35, Sec. 556(b)(2); 20 (JSC Sec.3805 (emphasis 
added) . c 



children, or (3) for services that promise to provide significant help 

_ .... .. V " _ '_ \ _ ..... _< 

.for "all such children"* served' by a local educational agency (LEA). [10] • 
the statute 'fails to define "all such children." 

The^ provisions allowing services to' "ail such children" and 
permitting, rather than. requiring, services to the most educationally 
needy students appear to enlarge LEA flexibility in determining student 
eligibility for Chapter 1 services. However, Chapter 1 fails to include 
the following exceptions to targeting. rules specifically sanctioned- by , 

'Title I: 

' • V 

o The authorization of school districts to direct their 

compensatory* education programs to geographic aregs with high 
concentrations of educationally deprived children rather than 
children from low-income families 

o The provision allowing LEAs to target schools as well as 

geog iphic attendance areas for services 

<x . ». . . . _ * ; \ . 

" o The provision enabling formerly targeted areas that are no 

: _* • . / 

longer eligible in a current year to continue their programs 
o The provision authorizing • the continued ^service to children who 
had shown academic improvement or who had transferred to 
nontarget schools 

_ - - . 

o Jhe authorization of school districts to upgrade an ontire 

school by sponsoring school-wide projects. ' 

Although Section 554(b) of the law states that .Title I authorized 
expenditures in effect on September 30, 1982, may be covered by Chapter 
1 funds, ^his provision appears to be contradicted in the immediately 
following section . According to Section 554(c), "the provisions of % 

Title ..I . which ar e . not specif ically, made _ ap pl.i cab 1 e . . by _ t h i s_ Chapt er 

shall not be applicable to programs under this Chapter." The regu- 
lations "for Chapter 1 do not clarify the applicability of previously 
.allowed exceptions for targeting, nor do they give .guidance as to how-to 
apply the "all such children" provision other than defining the children, 
as "educationally deprived, low income children. "[11] 



[10] Ibid., Sec. 556(b)(1). 
[ii] 34 CFR Sec. 200.49(c); 47 FR 32863, July 29, 1982. 
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Chapter I includes other changes in program planning and allocation 
rules- School districts are no longer require^ to have district and 
school parent advisory councils; they may develop their own methods for 
consulting with parents, Statesohave^broader discretion in allowing the 
use of Chapter 1 funds for such activities^ as the training of edu- 
cational aides; construction of facilities; planning;" health, social, 
and nutritional services; and program evaluation. ~ 

Chapter 1 drops the Title I requirement that specific evaluation 
models must be used, although evaluations must still be conducted. The 
requirement tfiat LEA funds^must be equi*tably\distr ibuted to partici- 
pating . pro j ect areas has also been dropped- Finally, the Title I 
provis ion. that prohibited consideration of federal aid to determine 
state aid to LEAs is omitted from Chapter 1. 

Chapter 1 also changes fiscal and accountability requirements. It 
retains the Title I supplement -not -supplant (SNS) requirement for LEAs 
but allows state and local funds for Chapter 1 purposes to be excluded 
from the SNS determination. Proof of maintenance of effort is lowered 
to 90 percent of the preceding year's expenditures for free public 
education, and brie -year waiveris are .allowed. Noncompliance results in a 
reduction of funds rather than total withholding. 

Chapter 1 requires an assurance from LEAs £o the state educational 
agency (SEA) that ^project areas receive services from state and local 
funds comparable to those of non-proj^ct^areas - _The comparability 
reporting requirement, however, has been dropped. The~^bas.is for . an 
assurance of comparability is alSo changed: LEAs must, state that they 
have a district wide salary schedule ami policies to ensure that 

allocations of personnel and materials among" schools are -equivalent-; 

State educational agencies are to oversee LEA fund allocations and 
. uses .,._hu testate _rej^orting requirements- to the U.S. Department of, 
Education are left unspecified. • For fiscal accountability purposes, 

SEAs are required only to "keep such records and provide "such 

information to the Secretary [of Education] as may be required for 
fiscal audit and program evaluation. !! f 12] . ^ 

[12] Public Law 97-35, Sec. 555(d); 20 USC Sec, 3804, 



The; law gives only 'partial guidance on the responsibilities, 
obligations, and limits of state educational agencies under Chapter 1. 
States are to approve LEA applications and may deny or withhold funds to 
*LEAs riot in compliance with. the law. To receive £unds SEAs must file 
assurances with the U.S. Department of Education regarding fiscal 
control and fund account i: g procedures. 

Chapter 1 omits guidance on sUch issues as state issuance of 
regulations^ specifics for approving LEA applications, monitoring, 
auditing, and complaint resolution. However^ the statute reduces state 
administration allocatiolfs'Trom 1.5 to 1 percent of a state's total 
Chapter 1 award.- ° 

The Chapter 1 regulations do not specify the standards that states 
should use in approving, regulating, monitoring, or auditing an LEA's Y 
..Chapter 1 activities. They state only that SEAs are responsible for 
ensuring that LEAs comply with the law arid regulations and that SEAs may 
adopt r^les, regulations, procedures, guidelines, and criteria to that 
end as long as these do'not conflict with federal law or regulations .[ 13] 

The states, which played an important role in administering- the 
Title I program, have significant hew responsibilities under Chapter li 
The states will continue to 'approve LEA applications; in addition, . they 
will have wide latitude to determine what is satisfactory, ttaintenance- 
of -effort determinations, including the authority to issue waivers and 
pro rata reductions in funds, are now the responsibility of the SEAs, 
rather* than, of the secretary. Definition and enforcement of othe^ 
provisions of the law- -such as the nonsuppl anting and comparability 
provis,ions--are also primarily a state responsibility in the absence 
of federal guidelines and reporting requirements. 

Chapter 2 * . ■ . ' ' " • 

--y ril £j ce Chapter ~1, which retains many of the emphases and provisions 
of a single antecedent program (Title I), Chapter 2 is an amalgamation 
of many former categorical programs'. It contains both new and old 
administrative directions and programmatic elements. Its purpose is to 
consolidate certain programs 

[13],, 34 CFR Sec. 200.59; 47 FR 32864,' July 29, 1982. 
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into a single authorization of grants to states ... to be 
used . : n accordance with the educational needs and priorities 
of state and local educational agencies ... to financially 
assist state and local educational agencies to improve* 
elementary and secondary education . . . and to do so in a 
manner designed to greatly reduce the enormous administrative 
arid paperwork burden imposed* on schools at the expense of^ ( 
their abfl ity to educate children .[ 14 ] * 



rel^i 



_ & 

Programs consolidated into Chapter 2 are, with two exceptions, 
ively small ones, as can be seen from Table 2, which also compares 



FY 1981 and\FY 1982 appropriations. Total funding for these programs 

was cut significantly: FY ]982 appropriations are about. 10 percent less< 
> • ». — 

than those for FY 1981, ancl the President's' FY 1983 budget request is 

about 10 percent less # than the FY 1982 appropriations. Compounded by 

the" effects of inflation^ Chapter 2 means far less in purchasing power 

for states and localities despite the reduced cos^ts promised by a 

- - f * 

deregulated and consolidated approach. 

/ ■ . ....... .,. . ... . * . . - ; ^ 

^ Chapter 2 programs focus on school improvement^ Most of the 
antecedent: programs were relatively small appropriations for special 

purposes i such as career edutatiori^ metric education , consumer 

\ . ' . _ _ _ _ __ ^ . _ _ ...... , ■ i 

education, and arts education. These funds were awarded primarily to" 



LEAs through a competitive grant process with little or no- state 
involvement. • Funds for the improvement of teaching through programs 



'such as teacher centers and teacher corps - were also awarded com- 
petit ively, typically to LEAs and higher education institutions. The 
largest share of program funds incorporated 'into Chapter * 2 comes from 
three programs that differ in important ways from the other programs 
consolidated in the EClA. . 

The Emergency School Aid ^ct (ESAA) , awarded funds through a 
competitive grant process to school districts undergoing voluntary or 
court-ordered des egr egat ion . ESAA funds 'could be used for several t i 
activities including remedial . services , staff development and- ins-ervice 
teacher training, and curriculum development . [15 ] 9 Because of the nature 



[14] Public Law 97-35,. Sec. 561(a); 2 USC Sec. 2601, ■ 
.[15] James^ Douglas Slack, . "Policy Implementation and 
Intergovernmental Relations: The Case of the Emergency School Aid Act,*" 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation > Miami University, 1981. 

. ft . J 

■ * - . 32 ' 
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Table 2 

1981 ANTECEDENT PROGRAM AND 1982-1993 EGIA CHAPTER 2 APPROPRIATIONS 

u ($ thousand-) ' • 



ECIA Chapter 2 



Antecedent \ 
Programs 
FY 1981 
Appropr iat ions 



Chapter 2 
FY 1982 
Appropriations 



Chapter 2 
FY 1983 
President 1 s 
Request 



Emergency sbhool aid (ESAA) 

School libraries and instruc- 
.tional resources (Title IV-B) 

Improving local educational 
practice (Title IV-C) 

Strengthening state^agency 
management (Title. V) 
+ Teacher corps 

Teacher "centers v 

Precollege science teacher 
training 
■ Basic skills improvement 

Metric education , , 

Cities in schools 

PUSH for excellence • 

Consumer education 

Law^related education 

Biomedical sciences education 

Ethnic heritage studies 

Community schools 

Career education 

Intercultural understanding 

Arts education 

Gifted and talented education 



Total 



149,209 
161,000 
66*, 130 



42,075 
22,500 
9,100 

1,875 
25,560, 
1,380 
2,745 
825 
1,356 
1,000 
3,000 
2,250 
3,138 
10,000 
2,000 
1,125 
5,652 

512,010 



960(a) 
2, 880(a) 



9, 600 (a) 



455,616 



406,000 



SOURCE: Education Daily , April 2> 1982* p. 5. 

(a)Line item appropriations -recommended even though the programs were put 
into the block grant. 



of .the program and its eligibility requirements ,. ESAA funds were 
directed to and used by large metropolitan school districts with 
significant minority enrollments. 
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ESAA grants differed from* the other consolidated categorical 
programs in two ways. First,, the grants were designed to promote a 
federal equity goal,,- -desegregation- -rather than a general school 
improvement purpose. Although their benefits wejre widely felt, they 
were generally used to upgr-ade services to low-income and minority 
students, and the award process was used to "enforce a number of civil 
rights provisions .[ 16] 

Second, the ESAA awards to LE As were usually large and relatively 
few in number, jn 1982, for example, approximately 250. LEAs received 
grants ranging in size from $30,000 to nearly $7 million. Seventeen 
large cities received grants of over $1 million. [17] ■ These funds were a 
significant, source of federal support for an i^portant Q federal ^purpose 
for many urban school districts. 



The second large program includec^jLjjf the Chapter 2 consolidation 



±0 

combines two previously consolidated programs: ESEA Title IV-B^ whic^ 
•included aid for school library^ resources, textbooks , and instructional 
materials, and ESEA Title IV-C, -which contained programs for supple- 
mentary centers . and innovative projects, as well as some funds* for 
strengthening leadership- in stat4 and locale-educational agencies. 

Title IV-;B acted "as an entitlement program for LEAs > with each 
state developing a formula for fund allocation. The formula included 
enrollment, high tax effort, and "high-cost children" measures; The 
distribution of Title IV-B funds to states and localities was similar to 
that specified in Chapter 2. The statute granted local districts 
limited discretion over how IV-B funds were used*and gave SEAn the 
responsibility for fiscal oversight.. 

• The quite different funding mechanism for Title IV-C involved 
grants to state educational agencies, which then conducted their own 
grants competition to award funds # to LEAs. One recent evaluation showed 
marked variations in allocation' patterns among states, with some trying 



[16] Paul T. Hill arid Ellen L. Marks, Federal ' Influence Over State 
arid Local Government : The Case of Nondiscrimination in Education, The 
Rand Corporation, R-2868-NIE, December .1982. ^ 

[17J "1982 Emergency School Aid Basic Grants to< School Districts," 
Education Times, February 1, 1982, p. 6. . ; - 
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to dispense funds as widely as possible throughout school districts and 
others concentrating funds for a few exemplary projects . [ 18] 

the fairly. simple allocation of funds under Chapter 2 involves 
dividing^ihe appropriated amount among the states and territories on the 
basis of school -age population. States, in turn, are to develop a 
'formule to disburse at *leas£. 80 percent of these funds to their LEAs . 

State formulas are to be based on public and. nonpublic school 
enrollments with an ad justment . for high-cost children. The legislation 
suggests Uhat high cost factors may include children from low-income 
families; children living in economically depressed urban and rural 
areas; and children living in sparsely populated areas. [19] . The state 
educational agency may jceep up to 20 percent of its Chapter 2 allocation. 

LEAs may expend Chapter 2 funds in three major 'areas: 

• 1. Bafsic skills development (Subchapter A}--tb develop and 

implement comprehensive and coordinated programs for improving 
reading, mathematics, and written and oral communication 
skills. 

2. Educational improvement and support services (Subchapter B5"to 
acquire textbooks and instructional materials, provide programs 
for special needs students (including gifted and talented and 
educationally deprived), address problems caused by isolation 

/ or concentration of minority students, provide "guidance . 

counselors, offer inseryice training, °and the like. 

3. Spesrai projects (Subchapter C)--to carry out the purposes of 
the remaining programs consolidated in Chapter 2, suclr as 
metric, arts, and consumer education . [20 ] 



[18] Lorraine M. McDonnell and Milbrey W. McLaughlin, Program 
Consolidation and the State Role in ESEA Title IV, The Rand Corporation, 
R-2531-'HEW J April 1980. : m • > 

[19] Public Law 97-35, Sec. 565(a). ^ . . 

[20] Ibid. , Sec/ 571-582. 
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Under Chapter 2, LEAs are to have nearly complete -discretion in 

deciding how to allocate and use funds both within and;; among the three 

categories of program purposes. To receive* funds, an LEA must submit an 

application to the SEA outlining its intended use of f unds assuring " 

that it will provide for nonpublic school participation" and parental 

\ consult at io\ij arid agreeing to keep, records arid information for fiscal 

audits and program evaluations. An application maybe for a three- 
i 

year period. [21] t 

Chapte'r 2 makes no specific provision £ or the SEA 's approval of LEA' 
applications. The law states only that" an LEA becomes eligible for 
funding when it submits an application to the SEA. 

To receive^ funds , a state must submit an application <fco the U.S. 
Department of Education in which it agrees to "active and continuing" 
consultation with an advisory committee composed of representative's of 
-public and private elementary and r secondary, school children, teachers, 
.parents^ local boards of education, local arid regional school" 
administrators, higher education institutions, and state legislators* — 
The state advisory committee is to have a say in the formula- for LEA 
fund distribution; the use of the state set -aside funds; and the , 
planning, development, support, implementation, and evaluation of state 
programs assisted by Chapter 2. [22] 

The status application must also contain a budget for the allocation 
of state-use funds, an assurance that the SEA will provide, public notice 
and dissemination and an annual program evaluation, and an agreement to 
"keep such records and provide information to the secretary as may be 
required for fiscal ^udit and program evaluation ."[ 23] States may use 
their portion (up to 20 percent) of the funds for pro'Jtam-related 
activities such as training, materials development, dissemination, 
planning, and technical assistance as well as 'administration, . - . 
monitoring, and enforcement activities. 



[21] Ibid. , Sec. 556. 

[22] Ibid., Sec." 564(a)(2) 

[23] IBid. , S*c. 564(a). 
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Chapter 2 requires that states maintain their fiscal effort for 
free public education at a -level of 90 percent of the second preceding 
fiscal year. Both SEAs and LEAs must, satisfy the supplement-not- 
supplant requirement of earlier programs; that is, they must not ; 
use Chapter 2 awards to supplant funds from nonfederal sources. 
Finally - y Chapter 2" contains specifcLc provisions for the equitable 
participation of students enrolled in private, nonprofit schools .[ 24] 

The state role in "administering Chapter 2 differs from its role in 
administering most; of the antecedent programs. Nearly all of the 
earlier categorical grants were awarded by the U.S. Department of 
Education directly to local institutions on the! basis of a competitive 
process in wh^ch tile SEA played little or no formal role. 

The closes* analogy to the funding and governance for Chapter 2 is 
found- in the former Titl'e IV-B, which awarded grants by formula to state 
educational agencies which then made formula-based awards to LEAs. 

SEAs administered these funds in consultation with their statewide Title 

* 10 — ■ 

IV advisory ' committees , developing entitlement formulas based on 
enrollment and high-cost pupil factors, approving LEA applications, and 
monitoring LEA compliance with the law. 

Title IV-B funds differed from Chapter 2 funds in that the former 
were used" for discrete purposes (materials and equipment purchases 
primarily). Furthermore, the state oversiglit function was more clearly 
spelled out under Title IV-B (e.g., states had'to approve applications 
and enforce specific fiscal requirements). The st^te set-^aside under 

.Chapter 2 may be seen as similar to state funding under the f former 
Titles IV-C and V, which granted .funds for SEA activities and for state- 

, initiated awards to local institutions. 

In one sens*, Chapter 2 brings a wider range of program activities. 

under the state Administrative* umbrella by including forjner federally 

administered programs in the block grant. In another -sense , though, 

states appear to have less control over hotf LEAs spend the 80 percent of 

the funds that flow through by formula than they had oyer the earlier • 

\ . • 

state-administered programs te.g., Titles IV-B and IV-C), since the law 

emphasises that LEAs are to have complete discretion over the uses of 
* . [24] Ibid., Sec. 585-586. y. ' ; 
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funds they rece'lve, as loggias they spend the funds for the program 
purposes specified in tne/law and in their applications. 

A timely report for the National Association of State Boards of 
Education identified several areas of uncertainty arid concern arising 
from Chapter 2. [25] "Governance questions involve the responsibilities 
of and restrictions on federal* 3'tatej and local governments. While the 
state educational agencies are responsible for administering ii\e law and 
ensuring LEA compliance, they lack both, express authority to withhold ; 
funds from LEAs at the application stage and specific enforcement 
^options . [ 26 ] 

. The state's relationship to federal auditors and enforcers with 
respect to both state and local Chapter 2 activities is also uncertain. 
The state's application consists, largely of assurances to the U.S. 
Department of Education. The secretary's approval is expressly required 
only for the criteria chosen for interdi'strict allocations of Chapter 2 
funds . 

The language of the law suggests that LEAs, are considered 
accountable primarily to their constituents, and secondarily to the 
state. Chapter 3 of the ECIA, however, gives the Secretary of Education 
authority to withhold funds from both SEAs and LEAs on a finding of 
noncompliance. The absence of federal compliance standards from most 
provisions of the law, combined with ambiguities about enforcement 
responsibilities, leaves unresolved many questions about what states 
must do to ensure compliance. 

Other Chapter 2 governance issues concern the roles of the various 
stated-level actors. The new law places the responsibility for 
administering the consolidated programs on state educational ^agencies , 
^leaving unsettled in some states the question of whether' the 'fetate board 
or the state department jpf education is the body ultimately responsible 
for admin j 



;ate departmental 
listrration . £ 



[25] Silverstein and McMullan (1981). • / 

[26] The Chapter ,2 regulations allow states to require LEAs to 
rapay misused funds following a state financial and compliance audit, 
but they do hot' adcjfcjass the issue of whether SEAs may disapprove LEA 
applications f or . funds (34 CFR at 298.. 17; 47 FR 32890, July 29, 1982) 
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' Chapter 2 also requires that the" governor of each state appoint an 
advisory committee^to advise the SEA on the uses of state funds and the 
allocation formula for local funds. Meanwhile, a number of state ^ 
legislatures have given themselves the authority' to reappropr iate all 
federal funds that come into th'eir states. One SEA official described 
the, situation in his s^ate as follows: "The Consolidation Act has 
become a political football. The governor thinks he has the power 
because he appoints the advisory committee, the state education agency* 
says they have the power over the block grant , and the state legislature 
Wants to reappropriate all federaj. money. "[27] 

The distribution of funds by a state-developed formula ^involves 
further uncertainty. Chapter 2 fails to specify the amount of emphasis 
that -a state can or must place on 'the adjustment factor for high-ccst 
students. The ECIA suggests three factors to be considered for high- 
cost adjustment, but does not indicate whether they may or must be" used . 
Similarly* the law says nothing about, the Weight that should be accorded 
to the variables (e.g., whether states should" significantly favor the 
enrollment variable or high-cost variables ) . Nor does it indicate the 
process by which the formula is to be approved, either sat tjie state or 
the federal level. . . * * 

The equitable provision of ECIA benefits to private school students 

also presents problems. The law does not make clear whether LEAs must 

i 

serve only resident private scfiool students or those who attend schools 

within the LEA 1 s boundaries but reside in another district or state. ''. 

The law does not indicate what should be done for private school ♦ 1 

students in an LEA that did not apply for Chapter 2 funds or whether 

bypassing the nonpart icipatihg LEA to serve private school students 

would be inequitable to the public school children ir^ the LEA who are 

not served. - - - - \ 



Private school representatives are to be involved in planning 
Chapter 2 programs, but neither the mechanism for involvement nor the 
required degree of involvement is specified; Services and materials are 
tg be publicly owned and provided* but if services offered to public 



[27] "Block Grants Create. Political Furor, Say Administrators, 
E ducat-ion Daily, November 3, 1981, p. 4. . 
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school students do not meet private -school vjaeeds , roust- the LEA offer a 
separeti* Chapter 2 program to ensure equitable participation? Does . 
equitable participation mean equal dollars* per pupil^ equal access, or ' 
shaded decis ionmakiri'g' about service's? Furthermore, the EC I A makes no 
provisions for an SEA to determine LEA compl ianci; specif ical ly it "does,, 
not indicate whether monitoring and data collection are warranted (or 
allowed)? 

Finally, the permitted uses of funds and? recordkeeping requirements^ 
are hot fully specified: The law requires SEAs and LEAs to keep "such 
records and provide such information" as may be 'necessary for audits and 
evaluations, but gives no guidance on what these records and information 
should contain. No standards are ■given for the review of program 
applications by either the SEA or the U.S. Department of Education for 
the review of program apfilicat ions . The categories of allowable program 
purposes are so- broadly stated as to" raise the question of whether any 
activity could be excluded... Yet the fact that sdfne projects were 
repealed by "Chapter 2 suggests that the uses are not intended to be 
treated as general aid. * P 

• Furthermore, states , x localities , and private schools are to use 

funds to supplement (not to supplant) other, nonf ederally funded 

_ _ _ - _ . 

activities, but no criteria are offered. Given the_ range of program 

purposes allowable and the noncategbrical nature of: the grant, 

supplanting may be difficult to determine. 

If an LEA wants to use Chapter 2 funds for activities previously, 

but not currently, operated from state or local revenues, would this be 

considered supplanting? Some activities undertaken in the p^st with 

state arid local funds may have been recently under-funded because of 

fiscal constraints; does the supplement -not -supplant provision preclude 

directing Chapter 2 funds to these programs? How are LEAs supposed to 

ensure that funds for private schools are~used in a supplementary 

fashion? 
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Many questions cone e thing, compliance standards for Chapters 1 and 2 

* •» •* 

could be resolved by regulation at the federal or state-level, the law, 

"_■ _ _■■ ___ _ * _ ■ _ ■ _ _ ~ 
however , also leaves many questions^ unanswered regarding intergovern- 



mental responsibilities. Chapter 3 of ; the E61A simultaneously takes 

two nearly antithetical approaches to the questipn of centralization , 

. , : _ $ !^N* _ T ' , 

of authority for ECIA decisionmaking,. Section 591 .authorizes the 

secretary to issue regulations in a* few specific areas and- then states: 



In all other matters relating to the details of planning, 
developing, implementing; and evaluating programs and projects 
by State and local" educational agencies the Secretary shall 

; not issue regulations, but. -may consult with appropriate State, 
local, and private educational agencies, and, upon request, 
provide technical assistance", information, and suggested 
guidelines designed to promote the development -and . . ' 
implementation of effective instructional programs. 
Regulations issued pursuant to this subtitle shall not have _ 
the standing of a Federal statute for the purposes of judicial 

• review. [28] ' 



* Clearly, this section is intended to, reduce regulatory • control by 
the f§deral government , It has been interpreted by the Department of.. 
Education to preclude nearly all regulatory activity,, even though Sec. 
591(a) gives the secretary authority to issue .regulations "relating to. 
proper fiscal accounting . . . and the method of making payments- 
authorized under this subtitle" as'well as those "deemed necessary to 
reasonably insure .that there is compliance with the specific 
requirements and assurances required by this' subtitle . " 

Although the law retains most of the major fiscal requirements of . 
the antecedent programs , it creates; new pai#ne£ers^ for their application 
without guidance for how they, are to, be. met. The secretary's refusal to 
n promulgate clarifying regulations leaves ^questions as to what 

constitutes acceptable pj^actice under the new programs. 

• ... - ' ■ ' ■ v I 



■28] Emphasis added. 



fhifc lack of federal gti^dance wpuid be less troublesome were "it not 

for the ^subs equent Section of Chapter 3., which gives the secretary 

authority, to withhold funds from noricompliarit stafre and local 

educational agencies. Section 592 authorizes the withholding of ail 

State funds if a state or local agency- fails t% comp*Ly with, any 

* - _ _ Q ~ - _ - : 

requirement of the law. One LEA 1 s failure to comply could, then, result 

in the entire state alio cation*- being withheld, althougtf* the secretary, 

at his discretion, may limit the withholding, to. the specif ic a'gencies 

affected by the failure. x -• 

The/ regulations for the EQIA[29] do not, in general', ^specify :> 

compliance standards omitted by the law. Services to children in 

private schools are treated in metre detail in the regulations, although. 

many questions about their -equitable participation remain. [30] 

. ,i " » . ' ' ' • • 

[29] Chapter 1 regulations are in 34, CFR 74; 76, 78*,, 200, 201; 47 
FR 32856% July 29, 1982. c ' Chapter 2 regulations are in 3f CFR 298 f 47 FR 
32884/ July 29-, 1982. Our discussion of ECIA regulations refers to the, 
f irral rules published in the Fetderal Register on July 29, 1982 (as cited 
above) ; however, at the time of this waiting, 3 dispute^remains between 
the ^Congress and the Education/ Department regarding congressional 
authority to review and possibly change regulations issued by the 
department . Amendments to the July 1982 regulations , announced in the 
Federal Register , November 19, 1982, are currently before the Congress . 

[30] Both Chapter 1* and Chapter 2 rules, for example, define 
equitable participation in terms of equ|l expenditures for private 
school students, based en enrollment numbers adjusted' for^ special 
educational needs . How -he needs and di f ferential * costs of serving 
private s choo 1 students are to be assess ed and treated remains open to J 
question. In providing service's, LEAs are to determine what is 
equitable' by comparing services to children in privateand in public 
schools . ^Hggever, LEAs must use Chapters 1 and 2 funds to supplement 
and not supplant the level of services that would otherwise" be available 
to children in $ private school, meeting the needs of the :children in _ 
the school but Tiot benefiting the school itself. If ECIA services to be 
provided, to public school Students are not ^supplementary for^rivate, 
school students or are not tailored to their special 'needs , it is 
unclear what_ criteria will be used for determining equitable service 
provision. The only additional guidance .offered in* the Chapter 2 rules 
is that "if the needs of children enrolled in private schools are 
different from the needs of children enrolled in puiblic schools, an LEA . 
snail provide Chapter;, 2 services for the private schooi children that 
address €heir needs pn an equitable basis" (34 CFR 
298.24(b)(2)(B)(iii)). ;. : 
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In an attempt to preserve state and local flexibility under the new 
law, the secretary has chosen to issue minimal regulations supplemented 
by ribnregulatory guidelines that are binding on all Department of 
Education officials but not on SEAs v or LEAs - A substantial proportion > 
of the v regulatory guidance^ issueci^ concerns a highly developed appeals 
procedure for cases of adverse audit determinations or. decisions td 
withhold funds. [31] , 

Although the more detailed nonregulatory guidance is : to be binding 



on all Department of Education officials, it is not binding on officials 
of other federal agencies such- as the Cbnipfcroller General, who is 
authorized to conduct audits of EGIA programs. Thus, the requirements 
can finally be" clarified drily in r the appeals process after an adverse 
audit determination has been issued. 

. SUMMARY " ; 

In theory at least, the Education and Consolidation Improvement Act 
provides opportunities for -states and localities to exercise their own 
preferences for education programs and operating procedures to a far 
greater extent than have previous* federal programs. It also^introduces 
new possibilities for federal, state, and local intergovernmental^ 
relationships and for redefinitions of 1 he respective roles of state 
government actors in directing the course of the educational enterprise., 
At' the s-ame time^ the ECIA- presents states and localities with many 
unanswered questions about the extent of their authority at a time when 



many are also faced with substantial funding cuts. 

I 



[31] The appeals process entails a detailed procedure for hearings, 
arguments , interventions by third parties , public comment, and 
recommendations by the Education Appeal Board over the course of at 
least 415 days before the secretary reaches a decision. 
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±11. - A- CONTEXT FOR ASSESSING STATE RESPONSES TO THE ECIA 



.This chapter describes the political and economic factors that 
influence state administrative planning for the ECIA. Planning 
.decisions are a function of what an agency (and its constituents) would 
like to do in the context "of what decisionmakers think they c£n do. 
Policy preferences must be tempered by policy ^program, and funding 

i ■> - 

constraints / 

In many respects,' state planning for feei&^dministration illus- 
trates the way in which planning decisions are made in an extremely 
uncertain environment. At the federal level, information about ECIA/~ 
funding and implementation has been tentative" and.^subject to change. At 
the state level -> finance ah,d program parameters for social services 
generally, and for- education particularly, are undergoing substantial 
change . " 



UNCERTAINTIES REGARDING FEDERAL INTENT 

Important policy issues remained unresolved during the months 
.following the passage of "the ECIA, when states were preparing to assume 
their new responsibilities. Questions concerning appropriations and 
funding allocations - 9 intergovernmental roles , and fiscal, programmatic, 
and planning requirements had not yet been answered when we visite^ the 
nine states studied for this report. These questions affected state 
planning efforts as much as the changes in the law itself. 

The EdA was enacted as part of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act' of 
1981. Because of the size of the reconciliation package, the speed with 
which it was enafcted, and the fact that substantial program changes were 
made v through the, budgetary process, the ECIA 1 s legislative history does 
not include the kind of detailed, recorded policy debate that usually 
accompanies legislative program reforms. Hence, one of the context 
variables that shapes initial implementation of the ECIA is the 
uncertainty caused by a relative lack of clarity and specificity 



regarding congressional intent. 




In the absence of detailed statutory guidance, \ regulations ; become 
an important source of information for agencies implementing new 
programs. But policy and program guidance did not come quickly from t§te 
Department of Education. The Notice of Proposed Rulemaking for ECIA was 
not issued until February 12, 1982, and final rules were . not* published 
until July 29, 1982. 

Congress challenged the final rules, largely because the rules 
stated that the administrative provisions of the General Education^ 

Provisions Act (GEPA) did not apply to ECIA. ; The Department of 

. . . _ _ _ > ._ .. /. ... 

"Ectucation eventually submitted to congressional pressure and- revised the 

regulations on November 19, 1982; at this writing, the rules are -before 

e Congress for review. 

In add it ion ^t he' rules give only minimal guidance on state and; 

local compliance with the ECIA's hew provisions and on the respective 

authorities of federal, state*, and local agencies Although ' the rules 

gave no criteria, by which state applications would be judged, the 

Chapter 2 allocations of several states were delayed because of 

disagreements; with the Department of Education . * " 

The Department of Education refused to 'approve the Chapter 2 

allocation formulas of New Yprk, Connecticut, and California, Nebraska 

and Missouri^ were. initially' rejected because they had requested a bypass 

of. state and local educational agencies to serve nonpublic school 

students as provided in the law. When school opened in September 1982^ 

the Chapter 2 plans of California, Missouri, and Nebraska had s^ill not 

been approved. [1] 

Uncertainty over ECIA' funding levels also continued well into the 

planning year.. At the time of bur s^k& visits, Congress had not passed 

a budget, only continuing resolutions. Moreover , .Pres iderit Reagan had 

proposed o budget recissions to his initial budg;et . As Alabama State 

Department of Education officials told us with regard to their Chapter 2 

funding: "All we k^tow is that we will get 1.-75 percent of x the total 

riation, ^and that me^ans^anything ^from $5.8 to $8.5 million." 



[\] "California Gets_ Go-Ahead on Chapter 2 After Long Delay/' 
Education Daily , September 21, 1982,. p. 3. ^ 

r -„-. ... . . . 
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Chapter 1 ...funding levels were even less certain because, in 

_ « ^ _ . ■__ " 

addition to the lack of a final appropriations bill, the Department of 
Education was locked in a lawsuit with U states that challenged the use 
of 1970 rather than 1980- census** data for counting eligible students. - 
This issue was not resolved until September 1982, when Congress' overrode 
President Reagan's veto of the FY- 1982 supplemental funding bill. The 
bill added $148 million to the $2.8 billion appropriation for Chapter.! * 
arid allowed the. department to use either the 1970 or 1980 count of low- 
income children to award the higher allocation for each state. [2]* 



STATE FINANCING AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION , 

In addition to the federally induced Uncertainties that existed ■ 
when states were planning to assume their hew administrative respon- 
sibilities, a number of other factors at the state level affected . 
state responses to the ECIA and the other new block grants. President 
Reagan's block grant and other hew federalism initiatives are taking 
place at time when the size, shape, and public service functions of 
state governments have completed a cycle of. growth and are entering a 
^^period of re^kranphment , or at least rede fin it ion. 

While all levels of government grew rapidly between 1969 and 1979, 
the growth rates of state government spending arid employment far 
outstripped those of federal and local governments. Government growth 
/ has been supported only partially by increasing own-source revenues; 
intergovernmental transfers to states and localities have grown even 
faster than their own revenues . ■ 

. . The more: centralized financing that resulted -from the increases in 
these transfer payments allowed state and local governments to expand 
programs and work forces faster than they increased their own "t^xes . [3] 
In 1978, federal aid to states amounted to over 38 percent -of states 1 
own-source' revenues; federal arid state transfers to local governments 
amounted to 76 percent of locai~own-source revenues. [4] 

— ■ . \ i 

[2] "Congress Rejects Veto of Funding Bill with Education Money, 11 

Education flftily, September 13-; 1982, p. 1. . 

[3] Anthony- H; Pascal et al. , Fiscal Containment of Local and State * 

Gove rnmen t "TTh-g t Rand Corporation, R-2494-RC, September 1979 . 

[4] o Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Significant 

Features of - Fiscal Federalism , 1978-79 ed. , Washington, D.C., May 1979. 
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The growth in state government during the past decade has been 
accompanied by an expanded state role in the provision of social 
services, including education services. Education policy development at 
the state -level * while hot ah entirely new ' phenomenon , has taken on a* 
new character as state re*&ponsibiirty-f or financing schools has grown 
and pressures for state-initiated school accountability measures have v 
increased ... 

During the 1970s, more than 30 states reformed their school finance 
laws to equalize school district expenditures by decreasing- reliance on 
local property taxes. Nationwide, tfte state shar§ of elementary' and * 
secondary school expenditures increased from 39 percent in 1969^to 47 
percent in 1979, becoming for the first time tfie largest single source 
of- school support. [5] Forty-six states initiated minimum" competency 
testing measures, [6] in most cases as part of broader accountability or 
educational quality improvement efforts . 

New federal and state programs for disadvantaged students and for 
educational improvement hav<^ added to the responsibilities of state 
educational agencies , -changing tftem from "once mostly innocuous and o 
invisible" agencies to much more powerful forces in_the education, 
policymaking arena. [7] Much of this transformation has been supported 
by federal funds for administering fede?al programs and for strength- 
ening state educational agencies; nearly half of the cost of operating 
SEAs has been federally supported. [8] 

" [5] National Education Association, Financial Status of the Public 
Schools , 1979 , Washington, D.C. , 1979. ^ 

[6] National G.enter for Education Statistics, The Condition of 
Education, 1980 ed. , U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. , 
1980. ~ \ - - 

[7] Jerome T. Murphy, "The State Role in Education: Past Research 
and Future Directions." Educational Evaluation aitd Policy' Analysis , Vol. 
2, No. 4, July-August 1980*; and Joan C. Baratz et al\, Changing the J 
Federal-State Partnership: The Effects of Consolidation^" in C. P. 
Kearney and E_. A. Vanderput£*n (eds .), .Grants Consolidation : A New 
Balance in Federal Aid to Schools?; Institute for Educational 
Leadership, Washington) D.C . , 1979./ 

[8] Murphy (1980). V, i • 
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Other state government, actors have also become more prominent in 



designing and shaping educational policies; .State legislature^ have 
begun to take a, more active role in overseeing. SEA decisions - y mandating 
educational improvement activities at the state and local level, and • . : 
shaping the tax ^pd expenditure policies that affect school systems . [9] _JL 
Governors and state boards of education "have carved out. special areas of 
interest, including school finance reform, early childhqod education, 
and teacher training and certification. Other state executive agencies-- 
state planning- of f ices , post-audit T committees , accounting agencies, and 
executive budget of f ices—have become . larger , more /prof ess ional - y and 
more influential in shaping finance-related policies . [ 10] ■ ; W 

Although the level and nature of education policymaking vary j****^ 
significantly from state to state* the State role in education ha^s* 
expanded,, and the intprrelat ionships among state government actors have 
become more cqmplicated than they Were a decade ago. Furthermore, the* 
relationships among federal, state, and local governments have changed, 
becoming more interdependent with respect to both finances and programs 
than was the base when the major federal categorical programs enc^pm- - 
passed in the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education 'Act were initiated. 

The fiscal limitation movement in the late 1970s further changed 
intergovernmental responsibilities . Government growth and fiscal 
centralization have been cited as spurring the passage of tax and 
spending limits in some 23 statQsl-by 1979. [11] In ^he short run, these 
measures have tended to increase the prominence op state government in, 
local fiscal affairs, as states, have given more money to local govern- 
ments that lost much bf their revenue-raising Capacity as a result 

: . ■ ■ . ■ <- • * " 

of property tax cutbacks. " . « 



[9] Arthur E. Wise, Legis 1 at ed Learning : The Bureaucrat izat ion of 
'the American Classroom , University of California Press , ^Berkeley , 1979; 
*Eilis Katz, Educational Decisionmaking 1977-78 : A Snapshot from the 
States , Institute for Educational leaderships Washington, D.G.i November 
1978; and R. F. Campbell and T. L. ftazzoni, Jr., State Policymaking for 
the Public Schools, .McCutchan, Berkeley, 1976. 
, [10] 'Murphy (1980). :: : _ 
[11] Pascal et al. (1979). 



The Alarming effects of severe fiscal iimfts in states like 

California and Massachusetts havi^alsd triggered efforts -in other states * 

to cut property and income taxes wHile diversifying their revenue 

sources. In states where fiscal limits have been imposed, new sources 

._ _ _ _ _ i ' - 

of revenue have been sought. In 3j97§. and 1980, for example^ ten States 

either lowered personal inpome tak rates or indexed the rates to offset 
inflation, while property tax exemptions or credits were passed in 
numerous others. Gasoline^ cigarette , sales, and severance taxes were » 
instituted or increased in more than half the states to offset other 
declining sources of revenue. - - 

The efforts to reshape state tax systems have not yet proved 
sufficient to ^establish a firm fiscal footing in most states. The- 
'combination of dwindling federal grant payments, slow revenue growth 
because of recession,' and selective tax paring in response to grass 
roots tax reform efforts left rr. re^ than half the -states with revenue 
shortfalls in FY : 1980. [ 12 J States that had surpluses found them ' . 
dwindling rapidly. ; By FY 1981, the financial situation in most states 
had worsened. The Education Commission of the States noted in December 
1981: 6 M 

< . . 

The states are in financial trouble: Revenues for most States 
did not grow as 'fast as inflation in the last fiscal year, ... . 
r- One indicator of a state's fiscal health is its unobligated 
balance at the year's en4 as a percent of general fund • 
expenditures. In fiscal 1980 this indicator - averaged 9 
percent for all states. In fiscal 1981 the average was only 
3.3 percent. [13] " 

During regular 1981 legislative sessions, 30 state legislatures 

_ . — . & ....... . . . — 

raised taxes by a total of $2.5 billion^ the highest annual tax increase 

in a decade. One-third of the state legislatures had to reconvene in 

extended or special sessions to deal With fiscal changes that had ■ 

occurred since they ended their sessions earlier 'in the year. [14] 



[12] Kenneth E: Quindry, "State and Local Tax Performance," Journal 
of Education Finance , Vol. 7, No. 1, Summer 1981. " ■ 

[13] Education Commission of the States, Finance Facts, Vol. 6, No. 
4, Washington, D.C. , December 1981, p. 1. 

[14] "States ^Raised Taxes This Year, Even Before Reagan Budget 
Guts/ 1 Education Times, October 3, 1981 - y p. 3, 
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Wide-ranging tax increases and budget cuts continued in most states 
during the early months of 1982^ [15] leaving many with budgets only 
precariously balanced and most with reduced levels of state services. 
The ten or so states that are exceptions to this trend include energy*-' 
rich states in the southwest and a few growing southern states. 

These tax increases and budget cuts' have affected education. Most 
states are funding education at static or even declining levels. In 
some' states the trend-away from reliance on local, disequalizing 
sources of revenue has- been reversed. Categorical education programs 
have been hardest hit in many states; other states haVe reduced 
regulatory requirements along with funding. '[ 1.6] / • 

Many of the potential results of fiscal' containment— changes in 
revenue systems, service cutbacks , reduct s in public employment, 
consolidation of services - 9 arid dere^ulatic^f7] --were occurring in. the 
states we visited for this situdy in spring 1982. Six of the nine states 
faced budget deficits, and three had dwindling surpluses. State funding 
for education had remained virtually static dtiring the past few years in 
the states facing deficits, and all SEAs (even those in financially 
stable states) had* reduced their staffs. 

The state share of education funding, which 'had been increasing in 
most states prior to 1980, had begun to decline t in three of our sample 
states. Two other states were contemplating measures to replace sbnie 
state education fundir?& by increasing local revenue (i.e., by increasing 
the allowable local. tax rate for education}; Five had Initiated effort^ 

to reduce, state education regulation or program mandates. 

■■■■ i _ _ ... . _ 

Most of the states in our sample had instituted or were in the 

process of undertaking tax reform. These reforms --and budgetary 

concerns generally- -have contributed to the growing importance of* 

[15] States Struggle to Balance Budgets; Revenues Are Down, Taxes 
Are Up j" Education Times , May 17, 1982. 

[ 16] 'Budget Problems Causing Some States to Cut Regs/ 1 Education 
Daily * gMarch .?s_l98r 8 __pp._ 3-5*. > . ._ 

[17] Mark David Menchikahd Anthony H. Pascal, The Equity Effects 
of Restraints on Taxing and Spending , The Rand Corporation* P-6469* May 
1980. 
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legislative budget and apprbpr iat^ioris committees -and executive branch 
budget offices in the policymaking process. Legislative overs fght of 
SEA spending arid operations has become a significant factor in 
• educational decisionmaking in at least five states that we visited, 
especially in those where the legislature reappropriates all federal 
funds . 

In some spates, the charging character of the interactions between 
state government bodies has encouraged healthy debate and reexamination 
of programs, priorities, and organizational structures, Jri others^ 
reflexive responses td_ changing government roles have impeded discission 
of program directions , allowing budgetary and jurisdictional consider- 
ations to drive policy and uncertainty to nearly immobilize the planning 

. * _: ■ ■ ( ; 1 • 

process . m 



SUMMARY 



• The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act is being introduced 

at a time when state funding and revenue systems are changing. State 

educational agencies are contracting and reorganizing in response to 

fiscal pressures and changing missions, and the programs that they 

administer are being subjected to more intensive scrutiny by other. d 

governmental bodies than in the past. These factors af-fect the states 1 

responses to the EGIA just as the act itself--as part °f the Mew 

. 

federal isrn-raf f ects both thye_ broader context for response and the 

staters 1 direct responses to* its provisions. 

• f 

j 
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IV. STATE RESPONSES TO THE RCIA 



This section describes the division of responsibility among state 
government actors for ECIA planning and decisionmaking. It also 
discusses planning and decisionmaking processes for ECIA administration, 
and funding and program decisions related to the ECIA. * 



ROLES OF- STATE- GOVERNMENT ACTORS 

' The ECIA. gives the state educational agency--a department of th% 
executive branch- -the responsibility for administering and supervising 
all programs activities under the act. The ECIA also requires ttvfe 
governor. to appoint a statewide advisory committee to consult with the 
SEA on the use of the state's Chapter 2 allocation - y the ^development aid 
implementation of state programs financed by Chapter 2, and the formula 
for allocating Chapter 2 funds to local educational agencies, Although 
the SEA (usually the state, department of education) is to play a central 

■ role in administering the ECIA, we found that the act provides state o 
legislatures and state boards jp4/*education new opportunities for 
increased involvement. 

While most states (including ali in our sample) have designated the 
state department of education (SDE) as the official SEA for purposes of 
ECIA administration, the respective decisionmaking roles of a state's 
department of education, board of education, arid Chapter 2 advisory 
committee are not ql early defined. Furthermore -> many state legislatures 
play an important part in this process. A variety of formal and 
informal relationships among these actors has emerged in different 
states, depending on the legal and electoral^ status of each body, its 
staff capability, and its power to. initiate or stalemate governmental 
act ion > ' u 

State departments of education do not always have independent 

/status or unambiguous authority relati^^ to the state .board of education 
or state legislature. State constitutions vary widely as to whether 
state superintendents and state board of education members are elected 

or appointed and as to how the responsibilities of each are defined. 

I 
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Even where state departments of education are expected to administer the 
ECIA, they may not have full decisionmaking authority* 

In seven of our nine sampie states, the state department- of 
education submits recommendations concerning the ECIA through .the.. 
Chapter 2 'advisory committee £p the* state board of education for 
approval. This group^xf^s^Ven states, includes all of those With elected 
state boards and several with appointed boards. ; In these, seven states, 
the Chapter 2 advisory committee serves more as an intermediary between 
the state department and state board than as an advisor to department 
decisionmakers. Its advisory functions are directed primarily at the 
board and* in several cases', through' the board to the -state legislature. 
In the other two\states (California and Pennsylvania), the advisory 
committee reports Jits recommendations directly to: the state legislature 
which decides f.^nal allocations as .part of the appropriation prooess.. 

In six of the sample states, the legislator* has the authority to 
reappropriate all federal funds. This means that federal allocations 
for both SEAs and LEAs are ultimately decided in -the legislative 
appropriations committees. In the remaining three states, only the 
SEA ! s portion of the ECIA funds is subject to legislative approval. In 
most states, reappropriat ion of federal funds is £ fairly recent 
phenomenon, and only m in the past few years have legislatures intensified 
their oversight of SDE operations. 

Legislative attempts to control executive agencies typically affect 
relationships with the governor and/or state board as well.' The 
character of these interactions is just emerging and is somewhat 
unstable as jurisdictional battles are won and lost and new strategies 
for control and compromise are tried. 

, The growing prominence of state boards and legislatures in t 
education decisionmaking has led to: predictable struggles as state' 
boards wittf regulatory authority try to make policies without legis- 
lation and legislatures try to control the regulatory direction of 

their policies. In three of our sample states, the legislature had 

* ; : . * . . ^ ■ -' - - - . - ■ — 

recently tried to abolish or assume, control over the state board of 

education. 



In most of the states we visited, the ECIA was seen as an . 
opportunity for the state board of education arid/or the legislature to 
gain more control over educational decisionmaking. Even in states where 

* the legislature had not' been heavily involved in federal --funding issues 

w _ •_ ±_ _ . * . * 

in the past, most observers (especially SDE officials) felt ,tha£ the 
ECIA, along with the, other federal block grants, would provide a ; mefens 
for more intense legislative scrutiny of federal funding allocations and 
' state executive agency activities. In states where the' board of" 
education has substantial legal authority, the devolution of respon- 
sibility for ECIA decisionmaking to the states seems likely tQ. allow 

\for more direct involvement with federal program decisions than the - 

\ .__ _ . ...l.. * ' 

boards have typically exercised in the past. 

\ • 
Chapter 2 Advisory" Committees 

The views of powerful actors in the policymaking systems of many 
states have been represented on the Chapter 2 advisory committee; in 
several "states, the committee includes a member of- the state board/of 
education; in others,, the interests of theiboard are heavily 

i I 

represented. > 

Two v states with strong traditions of local control and powerful 

* local public school administrators have many school administrators' on 
their committees. Colorado ! s committee includes four members of the 
state accountability committee, reflecting its^comrnitment to 
representation of those concerns in the Chap't'er 2> decisionmaking 
process - 

As required by the law, state legislators are represented on all 

advisory Committees, sometimes in substantial numbers. The Missouri 

committee includes eight legislators (out of 21 committee members), the 

Massachusetts committee has five, and the Pennsylvania and California 

committees each have four. In all of these s*tates the legislature 

reappropriates federal funds- \ 

- 1 

The decree of independence of the statewide advisory committee 

from other state agencies varies substantially. In some states, SEA 

nominations for the. committee were quickly^. approved by the governor with 

few changes. Typically, these nominees represented "education network 11 



representatives who had worked with SEA officials on other committees in 
the past. , : 

In other states; particularly those. where the gdvernor'was running 
for reelection, the gbve-rnor's office took a more active role in 
selecting committee members. There, committee representation tends to 
include more special interest groups and political officeholders v and # 
'fewer representatives of education associations. 

Traditionally large and \ independent SEAs in urbanized, "progressive 1 
states took much greater initiative in their advisory committees than 
those in states traditionally ^oriented toward local control.* Activist 
•SEAs tended to conduct intensive. internal planning operations, seek 
constituent, input' for developing policy options, and present a specific 
package of clecis ion options to the committees with justification for 
choosing a particular tours « of action. The •committees, not surpris- 
ingly, adopted allocation formulas quite similar to those advocated 

by SEA officials. : ' 

: . _ ■ . _ ....... . , ; _ ' • \ 

In states favoring local control the SEAs played a~ purely 
f acijt.itative role, giving the Committees data as requested, but 
providing either no specific policy'bptions or a range of dissimilar 
options with no argument -for choosing one over the others. , Sometimes, 
this role was chosen ' to ~ avoid confrontation with a state board of 
education that must approv„e SEA and, advisory committee decisions. In 
most , of these states, the formulas selected by* the committees were 
substantially different from the preferences expressed by SEA officials 
when we conducted pur- interviews". The committees in these states .also 
specified that the SEA set-aside funds were to be used to advance - 
priorities of the state boards of education. 

Nearly all SEAs actively argued For and justified their retention 
• of the full 20 percent set-aside?. One department "lobbied" the advisory 
committee by bringing* in« B local school officials to testify to the value 
of the former Title IV-C program and the usefulness of the department's 

technical assistance activities. Several departments argued that their 

* , . . . _ _ ■ . ... 

budget process was too far advanced to allow them to absorb the staff 
cuts that a set-aside reduction would entail. According to one SEA 
official - y "We told the committee that if they advised the state board 
that tie should get less than '20 percent, they might as well tell the 
board whom we.shduld fire." - 
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^ ... In 'ail but two of our sample states, the. committee voted toe 
commend the maximum set-aside* although in some c&ses. the recom- 



mendation also called for a portion of it to be directed by the SEA 
to local districts in some • fashion-. In several states, the recom- 
mendation for a 20 percent set-aside was clearly for only the first 
year of ECIA operations to allow an orderly transition; thereafter, 
SEA a 1 locations wduld be reduced . 

Decisionmaking about fund uses and allocations has been complicated 
in some states by uncertainties about (1) the respective roles of the 
state department, board j and advisory committee $nd C2) current and 
future levels of federal education funding*. One advisory committee 
member, echoing the feelings of many of her counterparts and SEA 
officials in other states, said that it^was /-hard to develop^the formula 
because people kept looking ahead to other programs that might be cut 
and because lines of authority were not clear. In her -state as dn 
others, cons iderations "of the precedential c value of ECIA "decisions 
played a part in the decisionmaking process. . • 

State Legis latures • 

Legislative involvement in block-grant decisionmaking has also 
proved to be important in some states. . In California, the legislature 
acted early to involve itsel^ in the decisionmaking process for block . 
grants .with the passage of AB 2185 in October 1981. This bill created a 
block grant advisory task force "to monitor state anc^ local agency 
compliance with the provisions of the bill^ gather specified information 
and hold .public^ hearings thereon, prepare recommendations for legis- 
lative pol icy deliberations, and report to the Governor and the 
Legislature.! 1 The bill includes guidelines for block grant allocations 
that safeguard the interests of. antecedent program target populations : 
and service providers. 

In Missouri, several bills were . introduced to create legislative * 
oversight of all the block grants, primarily to. ensure "fairly even c 
distribution of f unds . M Pass rrr or ucft\a bill seemed quite likely, but 
the education block grant w ■: <; uded. . 



In Pennsylvania/ legislative action on other block grants resulted 
in % an allocation of 90 percent of the Preventive Health and Health 
Services Block Grant funds to prior year recipients to ensure service 
continuity v-v^ii the legislature could obtain more ciata about 

allocations and Uses of those funds. The legislature also set aside 

/i » - 

funds under the Community Services Block Grant for Headstart programs. 

The Alabama legislature, though not yet involved in ECIA 

. _ pt - _ 

deliberations, has taken an active interest in other block grants, 

including the sponsorship of public hearings across the state on the 

uses and allocations of those funds, the Massachusetts legislature 

« - 

discussed assuming direct oversight of ECIA administration, but at the 
time of our site visit, such a move seemed unlikely. Instead, as in 
other states , the legislature is expected to become involved when 
allocation recommendations reach the appropriations committees.. 

Reiappropriations of federal funds have typically been pro forma " 
operations in states that have had such a requirement in the past- Our 
respondents in the six sample states where legislative reappropriation 
now takes place were somewhat divided about the consequences of this 
process for executive branch decisions concerning ECIA. £ 

Some^ state education department officials maintained that^the 
reappropriation would simply rubberstamp the -state board or department 
recommendations. Others acknowledged that the fact of reappropriation- 
if not the actual process itsel f- -would affect their decisionmaking 
procedures, the in ut sought , and the considerations °taken into account 
Most legislators expected to/participate actively in examining 
allocation and fund use rec/Smmendations during the reappropriation 
yrocess . *n 

Part of the legislative interest in overseeing; federal fund 
appropriations; 'stems from the convergence of state fiscal difficulties 
and federal f-und cutbacks.- Officials in at least three states that .we, 
visited expressed reluctance to commit state funds to federal programs 
with matching or maintenance of effort requirements. These officials 
feared"tnp*- federal funds would be reduced and the state would 'be left 
with the fiscal responsibility for a program that had developed its own 
constituency. On- state education department official who sftiared this 
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fear declared that "federal funds are the next best thing to heroin, " 
implying that he and his department would prefer doing without federal 
funds to suffering withdrawal symptoms later. In at least two states, 
the legislature had acted to prevent state participation in earlier 
categorical programs on these grounds. 

Most legislative interest to this point has focused on appro- 
priations and distributions of federal^ funds rather than on substantive 
issues of program administration. Early indications are that the ECIA 
will attract more attention in the latter category through scrutiny 
of the uses of the state education department set-asides.* 

Most legislatures have until now given the education block grant 
lower priority than other block grants because of both its later effec- 
tive date and its relatively small size. Other block grant delibera- 
t.ioris arid the changing role of federal funds in social, service" 
provision, however, have already created subtle shifts in state 
education policymaking. :The changes in federal ^id levels and 
structures Jiave meant that special interest groups that^rice directed 
their attention to federal policymakers are now lobbying state legis- 
lators. One of oijr legislative respondents remarked, "The legislature 
is interested in the ECIA because it is a new process that is political. 

This new process and the attendant responsibilities of state 
legislators have increased their needs for information about bo.th 
federal and state education programs, a need which they feel quite 
keenly. Several legislators commented that, until recently, their 
legislatures had been ignorant of federal education programs, but that 
as lobbyists have switched their attention to the scate level, the 
legislature? have acquired decisionmaking responsibilities that exceed 
their knowledge and expertise. 

The* perceived vulnerability of state legislatures is 1 reflected in 
the allegations made in a few states that the state departments of 
education are not responding adequately to legislative requests for 
information. Some \l^gisiators expressed fears that the executive branch 
would delay making recommendations to the legislature until* the budget 
process was so far advanced that no substanjive changes could be made . 
A few . state* department officials were consciously maintaining a low 
v 
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profile for ECIA decisionmaking to avoid legis lative involvement at 

least for the time being;^' 

* i . 

In most states, however , the ECIA his spurred an educative process 
for both legislatures and state agencies as efforts at information 
exchange are made to facilitate the required, joint decisionmaking. For 
their part, many state departments have initiated new dialogues with 
their legislatures, mending fences arid sharing policy options in a 
spirit of cooperation and cooptat ion . As 01 state* department .official 
put it, "To the extent that there [is department inaction^ there will be 
legislative action. M 

Legislators have often used the education departments' expertise to 
respond to their constituents and to construct their own policy 
alternatives . One effect of this increased communication is that the 
departments must meet.' increased demands for information. The capacity 
of the ^departments to respond to these requests is discussed later in 
this section. - 

PLANNING AND DECISIONMAKING PROCESSES 

Despite the interests in the ECIA of various state government 

actors, the primary responsibility for organizing the decisionmaking 

process falls, quite logically, to state departments of education. 

The degree of influence exerted over that process by the departments,' . 

however, has varied ^rom state to state. The methods used for 

_ _ & * ; 

organizing decisionmaking and for -developing policy, options have *~ 

also varied substantially. 

Redefinition of the role of state departments of education has 

been part of "the planning process for feclA administration. The ECIA^ 

however, has not been the sole impetus for this redefinition. In sum, 

we found that: . * . 

o £ Internal SDE planning for ECIA administration often led to the 
creation of interdivis ional planning groups and to the 
inclusion of more generalist SDE s/taff. 

o Planning for ECIA administration also included deliberations 
about SDE staffing -levels and staffing patterns affecting s 
future administrative « emphases and capabilities. 



o Local input was sought oh administrative arid program issues 

'related to the EC I A but such input had only modest influence on 

SDE decisionmaking. : 
o Considerations about the future role of the SDE in providing. 

leadership and services to local districts were part of the 

tECIA planning process. 

^ • 

i ......... . . *" 

, Internal Planning Groups ■ • " 

Every state that we visited formed an internal organization to 

. j.. _ _' '__ . •__ 

ieafn about and plan for the transition to the block grant. Some groups 

were more formalized than others. Members typically included a member 

of the SDE planning office, federal programs coordinator or federal 

liaison staff, former categorical program directors (e.g., Titles IV-B 

and IV-C)j«and a representative of the budget office. *- 

Most of these groups concerned themselves in the first instance 
with who had received what funds in the past. With the exception of 
Title IV-B and IV-C monies, mo^t states were unaware of which LEAs had 
successfully- attracted awards. The information collected by SDEs on 
Chapter 2 antecedent programs was incomplete and scattered among 
categorical offices within the departments. This information was 
considered essential for the development of the allocation formula. In 
particular , the distribution of Emergency School Aid Act funds was seen 
in many states as an important; factor in shaping Chapter 2 a 1 locations 
because these, lr *ge awards were extremely important to a small number of 
(usually urban) school districts. 

At the same time that the internal planning groups were studying 
LEA dependence oh f ederal f unds 9 they were also* looking at how Chapter m 2 
would affect their own departments and staff. §DEs depend heavily on 
federal funds, which in some cases have paid for moire, than half their 
staff salaries . .A significant proportion of these funds came from Title 
V (for strengthening state educational management), one of the programs 
folded into Chapter 2. 

In add.'^.ion to {cutbacks in many states' share of Chapter 2 funds 
for SDE .use , cutbacks in general state support for SDEs and Chapter 1 
administrative funds made staffing issues important in the planning 
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process. Not surprisingly, discussions about which staff members were 

likely to lose their positions were restricted to top-level management. , 
* - , . — ---.» 

While these groups may have been formed to reassure the staff whose 

jobs were affected by the consolidation, it had the opposite effect on 

those who were not , consulted. A high-level staff member in one SDE 

complained, "We formed this group so we could-plan and develop our own 

departmental priorities. Now, however, I've" been excluded: from 

discussions orT^w Chapter 2 will affect us because it, has ^degenerated 

into a battle oveyr turf." ^ 

Despite the expectable anxieties that caused the formation of new 

planning groups, we found that program administrators excluded in the 

early stages of planning were usually brought into the decisionmaking . * 

process after the Chapter 2 advisory committees were formed. Then the. — - 

SDE planning groups began serving as a j^onchyJ^Jto-^tn^ - — — 

committees! IfM^^e^xo&s^ groups remain active after* the 

initial planning for ECIA administration is completed, the consolidation 

may have served as a catalyst in some state departments of education v to 

^avelQp coordinating mechanisms for future federal and state program 

planning. 

Staffing Levels and Staffing Patterns - - 1 

Even states with available funds are cutting back support to state • 
agencies for the kinds of administrative and technical assistance f 
functions that federal funds have helped to support. All of the state 
-educational agencies in our sample had experienced or were expecting 
both federal and^ state cutbacks; some SEAs had already lost up to a 
third of their total staff capability from state and f ederal fund 
..reductions- As one state legislator remarked, "The real loser_ in all 
this is the state department of education." * 

Federal funds have been a significant source jof support for SEAs. 
In our sample, 30 to .70 percent of SEA. funding came from federal 
programs; most were about 50 percent federally supported. Former Title 
I staff positions in most states were expected to be nearly halved by 
next year or the following year, when carry-fcver funds are depleted. 
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The effects of staff cutbacks oh SDE capabilities "are also'' likely 
to affect management styles. Most states are looking for ways to 
combine SDE Activities once performed in separate categorical program 
offices so that* they can serve' several program functions simultaneously 
at reduced staffing levels. In some states, formal reorganization is 
planned or has occurred in the state department__of education. In these 
states, and in others where less formal changes are being made, the 
thrust has been to d§*categorize programs, and program functions. 

In Minnesota, the division of special and compensatory education 

■ . f 

that oversaw 'PL 94-142 (special education) and Title I was incorporated 
into the Division r of Instruction, largely in response to a legislative 
directive that ordered the SDE to become less top heavy. In the face of 
losing between 50 and 60 positions last yeer (out of some 500)* with 
more expected to be lost this year, the department was forced to 
"streamline" some of its activities. s , 

Kansas has been undergoing minor reorganization for the past two 
years. The planning, research, and evaluation unit was eliminated, and 
last year the education improvement section was disbanded and its 
functions diffused" throughout the department. 

Partially as a result of the enactment of Chapter 2, three of the 
Colorado SDE r s units were eliminated as of July 1982: Titles IV-B arid 

IV-C,: the ESAA portion of the equal educational opportunity unit, and 

— * 
basic skills. 

In other states, administrative structures for Chapter 2 'imply 
decategorizat ion by including more program functions under the direction 
of a single senioijf division head. Management or policy-level staff are 
found Sealing up the~Cffapter"2 ef fort" Tn *^aVsa"c^use^T~Hffine^ot¥7~5hH 
Pennsylvania, all states that are 'dealing with harsh f iscar~problems . 
Federal program coordinators are responsible for taking the lead in 
Alabama, Kansas, and Missouri. In Colorado and Georgia, former Title IV 
administrators now have responsibility for 'all Chapter 2 programs. 

California's arrangement— differs somewhat. According to one 
California official, "±C is difficult to point to any particular per- 
son or unit heading i/p the block grant because, all our programs are 
integrated into everything else, 11 but most ECIA-related work is expected 
to be located in program branches rather than administrative branches. 
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* Chapter 1 administration is still basically separate from other 

.programs. No state has planned to eliminate its fbxmer Title I office. 
In many stated, however, the Chapter 1 office now sits- under the same 
divisional, umbrella as Chapter 2, and some of the functions handled by 
former Title I staff (e.g., evaluation and auditing) are expected to be 
handled by . SDE offices for those functions, rather than by categorical 

v program staff. : 

Local Participation 

_o _.. __■ . ^ : 

In the course of deciding' administrative structures for the ECIA, 

SDE officials have also had* to consider how they will provide services 

and guidance to local school districts with reduced staffs and changing. 

*» • - ---- 

responsibilities for federal program management. Most have sought local 

opinion in these deliberations and have tried to figure dut the direc- 

— tion, if not the exact content, of the changing SDE roJ:e. 

Nearly all of the- state departments in bur sample had communicated 

with local educational agencies concerning both- Chapters 1 and 2 of the 

ECIA. Communication usually took the form of workshops, newsletters, or 

surveys designed to inform local officials about the changes in the law 

and , ) sometimes , to find out about preferred roles for the SEA or funding 

priorities. Title I directors took seriously their responsibility to 

consider LEA preferences for state rule-making and technical assistance 

in their planning. 

Most of our state respondents felt that local officials did not 

fully understand the implications of Chapter 2 for their districts. 

- Urban school officials, however, realized that funds would be 

drastically re^ucelT wheT^ IV-C dollars were ho longer ^ 

available. Urban districts lobbied legislatures, state departments, 

and/or state boards *.in many stated ; their differentially successful 

efforts are described in a later section of this chapter. 

Only two states appeared to have systematic procedures for 

obtaining ijocal participation in Chapter 2 decisions. In Pennsylvania, 

4000 school practitioners, state legislators, and other relevant groups 

were polled' about fund allocations and uses for Chapter 2. The 

♦respondents 1 preferences were closely followed for the allocation 
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formula, but their rankings concerning uses of the state set-aside were 
not' as closely followed in the final SDE recommendations to the advisory 
committee. *\ 1 

Colorado used an existing procedure that polled LEAs about their 
preferences for biennial state board of education priorities . (In this, 
state, board priorities are to be the basis for SEA set-aside uses.) 
Here, too, the LEA rankings Were nearly the inverse of the board's final 

_______ ■ • . _> 

list of priorities. In both Colorado and Pennsylvania, the state 
quality improvement program was the top-ranked state priority but fell 
near the bottom of the local constituents 1 lists. 

s 

In several states, local school district officials had requested 
regulations. Some Colorado LEAs had appealed to the state to issue 
regulations for their planning endeavors, including goals and 
objectives, populations to be served, which activities are legal, and 
how to evaluate programs. Itt other states, LEAs requested formal 
guidance on such questions as Chapter 1 targeting rules and nonpublic 
school student participation under Chapter 2. As one Massachusetts 
official remarked, "Our loc&ls don't want to be left hanging having been 
told .to do something but not knowing how. When both staff and 
regulations ^re cut back, the education program gets subverted. 11 

SEA of' .. ; .Isls are deeply concerned about the uncertainties of ' the 

_ .__ 3 o - - - - Z. -* - 

new state- 1' it wlat ionships augured by the ECIA. One of ficiaL voiced 
the opinion, :-:'*sj ^*ai/> in other states , that the c presumed return bf-> 
authority to t' « spates v as "ironic," since LEAs : have decisionmaking 
' power under Chrt v *? . "The state is asked to audit and evaluate LEA 
programs withouv iny rontxyl over them:" 

N / While thii> v.oxvuji-.i was not universal, most state departments were 
giving substantial t..:ne and attention to the question of the proper 
boundaries for local /ersus sraVi* decisionmaking under both Chapters 1 
and 2 . In no stfcte wa-i this question entirely settled by the time our 
.study concluded, and it seems likely th&c this, like other questions of 
decisionmaking;, will be answered more in the process of the law's 
implementation than in its planning. . v , 



• • . ' . \. 

State Department of Education Roles 

The ECIA is forcing state departments of education to reexamine 
their roles in directing and delivering services through LEAs. . State 
regulation and oversight are expected to be minimal under the ECIA, 

_ . .... ... <3 

because of both the law and funding cutbacks. The operations of the 
state departments will certainly change more fundamentally in response 
to staff reductions and decategorization, though new directions will 
become clear only after the disruption of immediate adju*tments has 
passed. / % ' 

While the law decreases federal regulatory burdens and explicitly 
limits state (intervention under Chapter 2, it also gives states the 
responsibility of ensuring that their LEAs comply with the law. At the 
same time Jy»tate authority to levy sanctions against violators is hot 
specified, and criteria for assessing compliance are generally absent 
from both Chapters 1 and 2 of the act. Few states are e^gei^to^ assume 
authority for decisions that might later be the subject of federal audit 
exceptions or findings <,of noncompliance. 

SDE oversight responsibilities are most often manifested in their 
fiscal audit and program moniforing^functions . Chapter 1 auditing and 
monitoring currently concern state actors, second only to the focus on 
staff cutbacks. As one Title I manager said: "if any of our LEAs are 
found our. of compliance then 1 have not done my job." Yet, state 
officials are in a quandary. The ECIA loosens LEA ^reporting require- 
ments &r,d contains ho explicit sanctions for an SDE to levy against 
tin offending LEA. Taken together with reduced staff for compliance 
reviews and the de regulatory emphasis found throughout the country, 
\ his creates a difficult situation. 

Staff in most of- the line states we visited predicted less detailed 
moniv.oring or less frequent auditing. Pennsylvania formerly audited at 
thr-=>: stages ,: project imp! mentation , but now they expect to conduct 
o < / p rst hoc - .'Jits. In Colorado, Title I monitoring visits, now to be 
' .t * ; > progruL*. reviews^" will or optional; that is, the state will come 
?■ r.i -"\ f. in iJ^ s request, The bulk of Georgia's Title I staff 
*. : :auct • will involve those en£~ged in monitoring and enforcement; the 
piiiMxy o\ ■.rVebility tool will be assurances signed and submitted by 



LEAs. Massachusetts foresees the possibility of scheduling monitoring 
visits to LEAs every other year instead of annually as they do now. 

Most states in our sample do not plan to .'issue regulations, except' 

for those that might be required by federal law or regulation. Instead, 

p , 

the nearly ^universal solution is to obtain signed assurances from LEAs 

tHat proper and sufficient re'cprds will be kept, parents consulted, 

nonpublic school 'students allowed to participate equitably, and the 

like. ^ 

Most states will issue guidelines to encourage some uniformity of 
practice. For ' Chapter". 1 , Massachusetts and Georgia intend to adapt 
Connecticut;' s handbook. California^ Minnesota, and Alabama are 
beginning to develop Chapter t handbook"" Id be completed by .the 

end of 1982. [I] However, as one officii vt will not bestqw a 

lot of rules on our districts, given the_ . . tuation and intent 

of Chapter 1." , 

All states in our sample will provide I.*.', hnioal as ? - stance* when, 
requested by LEAs, and ail but one will iss;ue policy guidance. The 
exception is Missouri, where an of ficiak stated that "Chapter i will 
opepa€e -the same as Titled, I unless or until the feds provide guidance to 
do otherwise. ?? Many Title I managers regretted the absence of regula-* 

" o V _ 

tions, .-including the one who said: "it. was easy to point to the regs 

and say, 'This is what you must do.' Now others-- including some of 

your own people 4 --will challenge yodr interpretation." 

■* * . - - . . , 

^ ' .State -responses to the need for guidance far Chapter 2 are 

remarkably similar, but the terminology used re flits interesting 

differences : - \ 

.» _ «? _ _j 

o Alabama will disseminate, program and operations guidelines, 

along with a list of eligible expenditure areas. m _ 

o California will deliver guidance in attachments or difections 

in the LEA application. 



~ [1] Several attributed the delay to the tardiness of the'U. S. 
Department of Education in issuing the "nohbinding guidelines" it had 
promised months earlier. . .. 
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"o^V Kansas will f ollc^^uli'bndirective cbursj, saying in effect: 

"We will keep our hands off the 80 percent. We : will also say, 

x '.<..:. ...... . _>. 

here are some suggestions, but you don't have to use them. 

* Massachusetts dnd Minnesota will respond., to LEA requests for 

ass istance . • , \ 

6 Missouri will provide minimal guidance. 

o Pennsylvania will issue a technical assistance package and 
implementation guides that will closely follow the 

* < 
As the ECIA is implemented, plans to avoid regulation may be 

" somewhat tempered by particular problems 'that arise. Certainly, new 
approaches and structures will emerge as state departments confront f : 
tlie ir new functions and responsibilities . Our site visits revealed that 
many departments once structured to ^deliver services along categorical 
program lines are how res trmnr3£ing their staff responsibilities, 

'emphases, and directions . Some departments had begun the shift from 
specialist to generalist. functions before the passage of the ECIA. The 
new law will speed up the process of, as one respondent described it, 
"departments changing from gr#nt -making organizations to brokers 
linkers, and expert advice-givers. 11 * • 

* SDEs seem to be responding to their new roles in one. of three ways. 
Some see, adjusting to the ECIA as more of an administrative than* a 
substantive issue. This point of view was expressed by an, official who 
remarked: "The blojk grant will have a very small effect oh programs, 
but a very important effect on state administration. 11 Other state 
officials view the* ECIA as offering an "exciting" potential to focus on 

V^iew roles (which are largely 1 tindef ined as. yet) . 1 Third, and most fre- 
quently, SDEs- are not responding immediately .to impending leadership 
changes "because the decrease in funds 'is too disruptive, affecting 
staff positions. Until that gets settled, we can't develop our 
philosophies." : . m 

Even where deliberate reassessment of state department roles is 
being postponed, parameters for SDE activities and functions are being 
set as mare pressing fiinding*decisions are made. These decisions and 
concomitant moves to establish program and service priorities are 

. described in the next section. 
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FUNDING AND PROGRAM DECISIONS * 

The ECIA changes the distribution of federal funds to educational 

agencies. It also affects the services provided by SDEs to LEAs and by 

■ s - hk - - - ■ - - - ~ 

LEAs to program beneficiaries. The funding and program- changes include, 

the following: ' _ 

y 'o * Some educational agencies- -including departments of education, 

school' districts that had formerly received^s ignif icant ESAA, 

Title "IV-C, and other competitive grants', and institutions ot 

higher education and regionaL service centers - -wil 1 experience 

__ ___ » r .; 

federal funding reductions. 
: - ' • ._ ft _ ■ _ _ _ 

o Services provided by state departments of educat ion " including 

auditing, monitoring ,• evaluation , research and information 

services, and 'technical assistance related to curriculum and a 

program design —will likely be cut back. 

& Most federally funded activities that are being cut will not 

receive increased state funding, but onahy states are making 

at least modest efforts to* offset 'the redistributional 

consequences of the law .by targeting funds to. established 

program ar$as and to federally dependent school districts . 

_ « * * c " 

Distributional Effects of ECIA 

The degree of adjustment required of states and localities to hew 
federal formulas and funding levels vaties' dramatically . Under Ghapt-er 
1, the states in our .sample expected to lose from 4 to. 24 percent of 
their prior year's funding if. Congress ional continuing resolution levels 
were maintained. Districts With large concentrations of low-income 
children 3nd with little or no carry-over funding will experience the 
greatest service reductions. t v 

Under Chapter"2, the continuing resolution would have resulted in 
25 states and the District of Columbia losing more than 5 percent of 
their antecedent program funds from the prior year, 13 states*- gaining < 
more than 5 percent , and 12 states receiving approximately the same 
amount. (2j- Northeastern and midwestern states with declining 

[2] "States Gains and Losses Under Block Grants „ " ^Education Week , 
March 24', 1982, p . 7.5 . . " : 



populations and states with urban districts that received ESAA funds in. 
the past will suffer ..the deepest cuts. In most states, the. majority of 
school districts will gain from the block grant, while large, urban 
districts will ■ lose substantial ^amounts . 

Urban districts in many states will lose half or more of. -their 
antecedent program funds under Chapter 2, as well as substantial funding 
from Chapter 1, federal child nutrition programs, Headstart, and other 
federal education programs. One estimate places the potential losses in 
federal education aid to 28 of .the largest urban school, districts at 
nearly $300 million, with- five" cities experiencing over half of the 
•estimated "reduction. [3] In several of our sample states, the largest 
cities had received nearly as much aid under Chapter- 2 antecedent 
programs as the. entire state allocation expected for this year. This 
situation induced one SEA of^cial to declare^ "This is riot new 
federalism; it's no federalism. . . . Block grants are just a way to cut 
federal/ funds . 11 

The red is t: but ion of federal education funds, both within and 
among states , -coupled with substantial (but as yet undetermined) 
reductions, has affected state iundp.n^ decisions in several ways. In a 
few states with' suf f icient revenues, state' education aid has been 
increased slightly to help offset federal cuts. In others, where both 
state and federal education revenues are declining, proposals for state- 
level deregulation arid '"unmandat ing !t have been offered in an attempt to 
relieve fiscal pressures on .local school districts . At the same time, 
soro* states have begu^. to shift portions of their funding 
r-ssponsibiLit: as for specific education services to localities. 

CUapia c 2 A'i iocdt icr. ' C ^.alas ;• 

Allocation ccrr.alas for Chapter 2 flow-through funds refl-ect 
differential efforts co maintain prior funding patterns and varying 
state cchhTP. .'"^p.ts to special pupil populations. Of the states in our 
sample, fiv:- stood co lose from 12 to 49 percent of their antecedent 
program f^ndb umler Chapter 2 continuing resolution levels 'of funding, 

[3] * :TT T:)rban Schools to Lose* $300 Million Ur.der Reagan's 1982 Plan, 1 ^ 
Edu(.qtiori Daily, March 1, 1982, p. 5.- . • . f 
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brie (Minnesota) would gain more than 15 percent , arid the remaining three 
would receive nearly the same amount, The? big losers are states with c 
districts receiving significant amounts of ESAA funds: Alabama, 
California, Georgia, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. [4] States that had 
received primarily only Title IV-B formula allocations in the past will 
experience the least change in overall allocation and the least 
intrastate redistribution of those funds. 

As Table 3 indicated, high-cost pupil adjustments to the enrol Imei.t- 
based allocations range from 12 to 60 percent of the flow-through funds 

in our sample states. The. Missouri and California formulas use pupil 

• ~ _ ___ __ _ _ _ __ __ _ __ _ 

weightings, and California originally planned to apply the formula only 

after "hold-harmless" ajL locations to ESAA districts were made. These 

would guarantee a certain amount of funds to prior year ESAA.* 

recipients .[ 5 ] ; ; 

All of the formulas make some adjustment for low-income children, 
ranging from 5 percent of allocations in Minnesota to 60 percent in 
Massachusetts. Five states with large numbers of rural districts adjust 
for spars ity or small attendance areas to offset the diseconomies of 
scale ..such districts presumably experience. 

Two states take low district wealth into account: Minnesota by 
adjusting for low property wealth e'rid Alabama by adjusting for high tax 
effort, in conjunction with low expenditures. Kahsas includes a small 
adjustment for handicapped and gifted students, while Alabama has a 
substantial adjustment for superior academic . achievement , Of the states 
in our sample, only California adjusts for students of limited 
English-speaking proficiency. 

Not surpr is irigly > the more urbanized states arid those with 
districts receiving substantial' amounts of ESAA 'funding tended to make 4 • 
the largest adjustments for low-income and other special ' needs s ( tudents 
in their formulas ^ They chose formulas -> in part, - to "target the cJ.ties s , 



[4] Pennsylvania wifll actually receive a 3 percent increase under 
Clianta*. 2 for FY 1983, but it had lost a substantial proportion^ of its 
antecedent program funds between FY 1981 and FY 1982. 

[5] The Department of Education did not approve California's 
original plan because of the hold-harmless provision. 
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* ■ * ■ \ Table 3 

STATE FORMULAS FOR* LOCAL CHAPTER 2 ALLOCATIONS 



; ■ .% or 

State Formula Factors and Measures « Weight 



Alabama (a) • : _ • 

EJnrol Iment : No. qf schopi-age children ' 80% 

Low , income: No. of Title I eligibles 8% 

Tax effort: High local tax rat^ , low per pupil expenditure 2%' 



Acadf " i c achievement : No. of students scoring above 85th 

rcehtile on California Achievement T^st ■ : - 10% 

* - u V 

C ,il i tornia(a) 

E.irol Jment : Weighting for no: . f school-age children \ .1 



Low income: Weighting fo** no*, of AFDC students ( * 

(undup? icateci count) - J 2(b) 

Limited English pr-of ji-iency: Weighting for no. of students 

(unduplicated ..^unt) 2(b) 



Colorado ' 

Enrollment : No: of school-age' children 83% 
Low income: No. of Title I. eligibles i£ at least 15% 16%- 



..Small attendance areas: No, of students in district if 

less than 175 1% 

Georgia (a) ' 

[ Enrollment : No 4 . of school-age children 50% 

(, Low income: No. of free or reduced school luncrfi ^recipients 

or no. of AFDC students^ \ . 50% 

Kansas 0 

Enrollment: No, of ' s:hooi-age children 88.1% 

Low income: No. of Title eligibles " \< %< 3% 

Special education: No. of handicapped and gifted students ' Z. 1% 

Sparsity: Population per square mile - 0.4% 

Massachusetts Cb;) - - - * 

Enrollment: No. of school-age children • 40% 
Low. income: No. of AFDC students 60% 



Minnesota :1 

Enrollment: No." of school-age children 85% 

Low income: No:, of Title I eligibles 7 % 5% 
Ecpnojnically depressed areas: I'er 'pupil property \jfclue' in 

lowest quart iie^ i .5% 

Sparsity: No more than -5 students per square mile^ 5% 

: P 
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Table 3 (continued) 

Missouri(a} ' V 
Enrollment: Weighting" for rib. of school-age children 1 
Low income: Weighting for ho. of AFDC students (added to 

student count) - : • , . 1(c) 

Small attendance areas-: Weighting for no. of students in 

LE'A if less than* "250 (added to student count)' 1(c) 

Pennsylvania^)" ^ n 

Enrollment: No.- of school-age children " ^ .., 60% 

Low income: «No. of* AFgC students • , ^ 3:5% 
Sparsity: Population per square mile ; „ 5% 

V " N 

(a) ' Subject to^ legislative approval. > 

(b) The formula for weighting special -need students is 2 (no . of 
AFDC students + no_._of LEP studentsO/state^ide average of (no. of AFDC 
students + no. of LEP ' students ) . The formula, is to be applied after 
ESAA districts jare held^harmle-ss at 65% of FY 1982 funding for FY 1983 
arid at 35% of ?Y 1982 funding for FY 1984. The minimum -grant to any 
LEA 'is $25"00. .„ • ". ... ^ 

(c) ^The weighting for AFDC students is 1 if they are more than' 20% 
'of the student population and 0.5 if they, are • 10% tb,°20%. ' The weight 

>-^for the number n of students in an LEA is 1 if there are fewer than 250 
.students and 0.5 ^if there are 250 to 350 students. The maximum ' total 
*LEA weighting is 2.0. 

which were considered to have the greatest ^needs i while ensuring all 
communities, an' adequate award. !! [6] / * 

Other states chose formulas that .can perhaps be best explained 'by 



political values or mor*es . On the one hand, Minnesota,. Kansas, and 

V . _ K • 

Colorado share a strong local control .ethos 1 that incorporates a view 

x- . - . • : % 

that all students and districts ar*e equally deserving of ace arid 
federal support for 'the kinds" of quality improvement programs included 
in Chapter 2. ' . • ■ n, . 

On the other han^ , Georgia *Vnd "Alabama , though neighbors and* 
similar\demographicaM.y and in ot ; l\er ways, including their current year 
ESAA allocations, have^dramatically different : formulas i. * Georgia 
allocated half of the funds on the basis of poverty and half on 



enrollments. In Alabama, the adjustment for high academic achievement,, 

exceeds that for poverty 'because the committ e felt that low-income J 

children are already served by Chapter 1 and that Chapter 2 funds should 
be directed toward curriculum enrichment . % . 



[ 6} Report of Education Block Grant Advisory Committee to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education/ 1 mimeograph, Apri^ 1*982, p. 3. ; 



State allocation formulas also reflect differing views of the role 
of federal aid in expanding educational opportunities; States whose 
formulas include large adjustments for low-income children tend. to view, 
-the allocation of federal aid to disadvantaged pupils as essential to 
the achievement of federal equity goals. A Massachusetts SEA official 
expressed this view when he stated that it was "criminal to include ESAA 
in Chapter 2. It goes totally against the targeting principle. 11 

A California official voiced a similar concern about local 
decisionmaking under "the block grant, nqting that effective targeting 
depends on a higher level of government -> rather" than the implementing 
level, taking* the polit-ical responsibility for directing the flow of 
funds. 0 A Colorado official who favors the block grant concept felt, 
nonetheless, that block grants should. be used for more generalized 
purposes, such as staff development, i;hile programs serving special 
Student populations should still, be targeted to those students, 

"The Department of Education, has rejected state efforts to direct 

~ . _ _ _._ __ _ _• __ _? 

Chapter 2 _ funds co districts that- .formerly' received,, large 'federal awards 

by using ho Id -harmless provisions in their formulas . The d^artment ... 

refused to % approve'the Chapter 2 applications of California^ New York, 

_ . •* » _ t 

and Connecticut, which had planned to guarantee some proportion of 

v » _ ' _ * m 

antecedent program "funding levels to : LEAs that had received ESAA funds/ 
Ultimately, -these states found ways to define children in ESJjfi distr :xs 
as high cost and thus to -incorporate them into the -formula. in 
California's .case., the "negotiations, with the department delayed approval 
of the state Chapter 2 application -untdJ. mid^S'eptremb^r ; j9S^ ? ; after the 
school year- hacl begun. 5 0 * - \ ' * 

State Funding of ECIA-Rfelated Programs ' y* 

, . 5 - ' - - . • • • - - - . y/' - ~ ~ 

At the time of our visrit, most st£te officials expected that the 
ECIA funcjing cutbacks would not be offset by -increases in state funds 

directed at s iniilar' programs or purposes . The states could not provide 

... j i " 

^such funding primarily because of the -current lack of sjtate „ 
* _ 4 », 

discretionary money. . In some cases , however, states preferred to use t 

available funds for state, rather than federal, priorities. 



In states Where budget deficits compound the problems created by 

multiple federal program cutbacks, legislatures seemed to support 

/ . . _ . _ . . _____ ____ _ j . 

picking up .child nutrition and AFDC services rather than education 

programs. At least four of, our sample states Were limiting state 

funding of special education *pro>grams . Three others were, cutting back 

bas^ic education aid to LEAs . — 

; The exceptions to this general t£end are the states with small 

surpluses and those with newly created squrces . : Georgia increased the 
state compensatory education program appropriation from $12.7 million to 
$16 million. This increase will extend remedial programs for iow- 
achievirig students to the tenth .grade v ley^l/ Another .$5.5 million 
will provide "high technology training" in vocational-technical schools, 
arid $50 millibri in new money will increase-teachers 1 salaries and 

J funding for school operations. . j 

. The Alabama legislature had also increased general state aid to 
schools at the time of our site visit, but it .was forced to rescind much 
of the p Vanned increase in September 1982 because of unexpected revenue 
shortfalls. The Colorado legislature was expected, to increase basic 
education aid and state support for special education; any additional, 
fund increases for local" districts would be specifically directed at 
state "boar.d of education priorities* , m 

States are unlikely :*.b support SDE activities that had previously 
received federal funds. Even states that are not experiencing serious 
revenue problems are funding SDE budgets at static or declining levels. 
Other education organizations that had received funds under the Chapter 
2 antecedent programs - -such as institutions of higher education and 
regional service uriits--Will lose their direct federal support in most 
states since they have no claim to the 80 percent flow-through ponies 
and lack .a constituency to argue for a portion of the state set-aside. 

The regional units Were created to provide more efficient special' 
services (such -is staff development, curriculum assistance, and 
cooperative serv- provision for special programs) to pEAs than many 
small districts could themselves provide. We <3o not know the fate of 
these service providers urfder Chapter 2. In most states , their f ederal 
funding Will be diverted either to local or state educational t agencies 
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arid tl'-'ir services will be provided on a subscription or f ee-f or-service 
basis. ;• ■ " 

On <the one hand, .local districts that are pressed for funds may 
find it difficult to pay for the assistance the regional centers have 
provided in the past," On the other hand, particular iy in states with 
many small disti icts receiving increases but small total allocations 
from block grants, the desirability of cooperative units fa* providing 
staff development and other technicai^ass istance services may: heighten 
the- viability and usefulness of these regional centers , 

In fiscally conservative states, the effects on state and local 

services of ECIA allocation decisions arid funding cutbacks will not be 

apparent for another year or two because of the availability of • ' K " 

carryover funds in FY 1983. After those are spent, states and 

localities with declining populations will haye to adjust to what a 

Missouri official called the "double whammy" effects of the loss of 

federal funds arid the lower entitlements of the 1980. Census , But, the 

older, federally dependent cities in states that have been fiscally 

■! ' • _ . _ «• ; . 

stressed for several years have begun to retrench, and the already 

visibly reduced service levels will only contract further in the years- 

.* ~* .: ■ * ? o 

immediately ahead. . - 



PROGRAMMATIC PRIORITIES AND DECISIONS 



Both Chapters 1 and 2 of the ECIA aim to give state and local 
educational agencies more flexibility in deciding how to use federal aid 
monies to advance federal purposes. The range of purposes encompassed 
by, Chapter 2 is so great, in fact, th&t states and localities can really 

decide to focus on any of the broad federal objectives that match their 

_ . . • * ;• > » 

own priorities . 

Program management' decisipns for both parts of the ECIA are" also 
more open than were their forerunners t to state arid local preferences . 
The ECIA puts fewer constraints on, how and how much SEAs and LEAs should 
plan,- monitor, audit, arid evaluate their' programs..* This" section 
describes the areas of programmatic emphasis envisioned by SEAs for 
their ECIA-funded activities and the program management decisions that 
the SEAs have made. ■ . C 
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Uses of the State Chapter 2 Set-Aside 

The most formal exercise in priority-setting for the ECIA during 

* 

the planning phase occurred as SEAs — in conjunction with their advisory 
committees - y boards of education^ pnd^ sometimes - 9 state legis latures- - 
decided how they would use the state port -ion of the Chapter 2 allo- 
cations. In most states, the advisory committees have discussed the 
use of these funds and submitted formal recommendations to the st^te 
board for approval-. In nearly all of our sample states, the -recommended 
plajtfs must^be approved by the state legislature, even where the 

legislature doe^ not reappropriate federal" funds." Table ^- summarizes^ 

the plans ^for SEA uses of their Chapter 2 set-asides as of this writing. 1 
Most states are devoting some portion of the set-aside funds to <SEA 
activities 4,n support of state board of education priorities. These 
priorities usually center on local school improvement programs empha- ^ 
sizing basic skills and staff development. Funds are also designated, 
for such individu al state concerns as ^capital improvement in Georgia, 
youth employment in Cali-fornia, desegregation in Massachusetts , and 
early childhood education in Missouri; California and Massachusetts ' 
have singled out teacher centers for Chapter 2 support, while Missouri 
has set aside funds for the preparation and retraining of teachers for 
mathematics and science instruction. 

c Missouri's use of Chapter 2 funds to address a newly recognized* and 
pressing state need represents perhaps the* best example to date of a 
state's taking advantage of the opportunities offered by Chapter 2. A, 
number of LEAs^ in Missouri engaged in annual personnel decisions had 
reported serious shortages of qualified mathematics, and science 
teachers. The state responded to this problem by„ earmarking a. portion 
of its Chapter 2 funds for the retraining and upgrading of teachers 1 
skills in mathematics and science. The program was to begin during the 
summer when Chapter 2 allocations were received. In a fiscally strapped 
state like Missouri, the ECIA might provide the only opportunity for 
such a program to be [offered quickly without waiting for a categorical 
program to be cremated specifically for this purpose. 



Table 4 

STATE PLANS FOR THE USE OF CHAPTER 2 SET-ASIDE FUNDS 



•State Use 



% of . 
Set-Aside 



Alabama 

Administration and management o 

Comment: State "advisory committee was to consider in 
detail at upcoming meeting: 

California 

SEA support for 7 areas pf need: 

Academic curriculum and instruction :: 

Youth employment 
School climate 

Parent involvement in education ~- . 3 

Community education- 
' Assessments research, and_ evaluation 

Management assistance to LEAs 
Small grants to LEAs in 7 areas of need ^ 
Teacher/centers 

State /board activities and meetings /\ 
SEA administration 

Colorado 

Technical assistance to LEAs on high-priority needs 
SEA support for state board priorities not being met by 

federal or state categorical programs 
SEA administration _ 
Dissemination of resources, curricula, and research 

Comment: High-priority needs are basic skills, account- 
ability, improvement of local practice , improvement of 
school climate, and coordination of staff development. 

Georgia 

SEA staff and ongoing activities, e.g., Title V programs, 
technical assistance to LEAs , state professional prac- 
tices program (based on state board priorities), arid, 
possibly, support for bilingual compensatory education 



100 



Comment: State board priorities are school improvement 
(curriculum and instruction assistance^ remedial pro-; 
grams), equal opportunity (school finance ajfid capital 
improvement) , professional competence (cert if icdfcion 
and salaries), school -community relations, evaluation. 



20 
8 

•6.5 
3.5 
3- 
21 
7 

18 ... 
3.5 
2.5 
6 



25-30 

25 
15-25 
5-10 



100 



62 - 



Table 4 (continued) 



Kansas 

SEA support for state board priorities; strengthening 

Title IV-C programs * 100 

Comment: State board priorities are 'teacher training, 

equitable finance, and planning and evaluation (assess- - 
merit"* of needs and establishment of goals'). 

Massachusetts 

Instructional improvement programs and support to local 

schools and LEAs iri 4 priority areas 31 • 

SEA leadership and support for planning, management, and 

program implementation _ __ 60 

Special projects: basic skills and civil rights 9 

Comment: Priority areas are teacher education and in- 
service training; instructional improvement programs; : 
student support services; and desegregation. 

Minnesota 

Administration and management 75 
Competitive grants to LEAs ; 10 

SEA support for TitlevV activities, e.g., curriculum 

planning and instructional support services . 15 

Missouri '. « 

Discretionary grants to local} agencies for: teacher, and 

principal training, early childhood education, and 9 L. 

teacher preparation for science and math instruction 74 
SEA support for Title V activities and other state board 

priorities 13.5 ' 

SEA administration / 12.5 

p Comment: btate board priorities are teacher sa ies , -*c « 

basic skills, early childhood education, an^^vocational * 
education. / / 

\ - / 

_ . »■ 

Pennsylvania * * 

Grants to LEAs for school improvement programs .. 20.4 

SEA support for technology and innovation projects a 10.3 

f FA field services to LEAs for planning, curriculum d.evel- 

opement'i and other technical as sistance 47 . 2 

Some of states have designated particular portions of the setaside^ - 
funds to be ur^ed for grants to ,LEAs and other institutions iri the mariner 
of the earlier Title IV-C demonstration projects. These funds will be 
: used in some cases to support existing projects that have been federally 

< \ 



funded; in other cases > the foil ids will initiate new projects designed to 
farther the designated st^te priorities. The substantial pressure oh 
many SEAs to. send more than o\» percent of the Chapter 2 allocation to 
local agencie.' ; reflected in the "plans for additional flow-through . 
monies in the form of demonstration grants. In other states, however, 
SEA staff expected that all of the "promising practices 1 ! activities f 
funded by IV-C would end under Chapter 2. * 

Most states do not yet know the effects of Chapter 2 on state 

« . _ _____ 

administrative and support activities. Because^SEAs depended heavily on 
federal funds, reductions in their Chapter 2 support wi^l significantly 
af f pet on their. capacity to provide (1) leadership, dissemination, and 
technical assistance services to loc^al districts 6^k1 (2) the program 
management arid regulatory functions th§y have conducted for federal* and 
state categorical programs in the past. 

The more prescriptive stat-e set-aside plans may cause shifts in 
categories of activities or constrain the management of the required 
staff reductions-. Staff cutbacks will necessitate trade-offs among, 
program management strategies, based partly on state values and partly 

c 

on constraints. Many SEA officials told us that monitoring, auditing, 

and evaluation activities would be reduced; a few said they would , 

sacrifice technical assistance activities*^ in order to- conduct compliance - 

checks properly.' * . , 

Research and information services seemed 'likely to decrease in most 

states; only California earmarked a substantial portion of its set- ;:: 

aside funds for assessment, research, ana evaluation activities. In 

Minnesota, the SEA evaluation staff are now completely supported, by fees 

m •__.__ 

to LEAs requesting their services. In other &i a t ie s , evaluation services 

. ■ ? • . 

are being reduced or even eliminated, c.^ are various kinds of information 

services, including statistical publications and data management 

activities'. A few SEAs hope to offset staff reductions for data 

services by upgrading and enlarging their compute systems . Curriculum 

and other technical assistance functions also appear vulnerable. As 

____ j .... .. .. 

one SEA official put it', "The kinds of dollars available ,di6tate what 

services will remain--and regulatory programs rtust come first. 11 



Local Uses of ECIA Funds 

'Chapter 1. Under Chapter 1 of the ECIA, local uses of funds are : 
more flexible tihan in the past,* but states still have some authority to 
guide local activities. The extent of that ; authority is somewhat ■ - 
uncertain, however, and many state Title I directors feel that they are 
walking a thin line between being too prescriptive and too flexible in 
their guidance to LEAs if 1 

While most states have not directly restricted local uses of funds, 
Pennsylvania's guidelines suggest that Chapter 1 instruction be limited 
to rereading, mathematics - 9 English^ English as a second language - 9 and 
preschool. Several states have retained requirements for serving low- 
achieving students at the school level, and some have ^lso kept 
requirements or detailed needs assessment procedures to ensure that 
whatever servicers are provided are carefully justified. 

. California and Minnesota require that LEAs demonstrate parent 

^ 1_ ___ , -v f „^ 

involvement~"in decisions about fund uses." California s consolidated 

application requires that district 'and school advisory committees review 

local plans to see if programs are directed to the 'needs of students 

- - ...... _ - - - - - / - ■—- - __. 

identified for services; In Minnesota, a parent representative from the 

district or school advisory committee (or "other" parent group) must 

• . '. . .... J . ........ 

sign the LEA application before it is submitted to the state. 

Most states are fairly unprescriptive about fiscal accounting for 

the use of funds ^ but/ they emphasize^ that supplanting is prohibited. 

Pennsylvania's application consists almost entirely of assurances that 

the ..law will be followed, 'but requires that a> distinct audit trail be 



maintained and state fiscal procedures be used. "The use of formerly 
applicable Title I 'pro vis ions for administrative., and fiscal procedures 
.is explicitly encouraged . 

Trie nervousness that is felt in many states about the role of the 
state in defining and enforcing proper uses of Chapter i funds is 
reflected in k section of Pennsylvania 1 ^ Chapter 1 contract that 
requires "the LEA to hold the SEA faultless if the SEA finds non- 
compliance or does not audit and the LEA is found to be nonctompliant 
by the U.S. Department of Education. If the SEA has audited and found 
compliance, it will defend the LEA against federal audit exceptions. 



Since Chapter 1 audits are generally conducted locally in Pennsylvania, 
•the state is mi^pizing chances of being held accountable for local 
misuse of funds* ' ; * 

The lack of guidance from the federal government and many state 
governments about what constitutes acceptable, practice for t^ing Chapter 

1 funds has led .nany SEA officials" to fear that local districts will 
feel they have less flexibility than in the past with respect to such 
matters as attendance area selection and conduct of school-wide 
projects. One state official has identified at least ten former Title I 
provisions'; designed to allow „more service flexibility that are no longer 
considered applicable to Chapter 1. [7] 

Although a few states have specified that some of the flexibility 
provisions of Title I can' be used for Chapter 1, the threat of audit 
exceptions has persuaded many state and local officials that they should 
not attempt any methods^ of service delivery not specifically authqr-ized 

r 

by the new law. Many, however, have retained other state-level Title I 
requirements regarding student eligibility, evaluation, and service 
comparability. 

Chapter 2. The law specifies that local educational agencies arr 
to have complete discretion in using their Chapter 2 funds within the 
stated purposes as long as they supplement and do not supplant state and 
locally funded services . The SEA officials whom we interviewed planned 
to take a hands off approach to the formal administration, of Chapter 2, 
but their willingness to use. informal influence strategies varied from 
state to state. Administrative perspectives on the state role ranged 
from one official's saying "i tell LEAs to tell me what they want to do 
and I'll find a way for them to do it," to another's remark that the' SEA 
would ''try jawboning" the LEAs to use their, funds for staff development 
'rather than purchasing equipment. 

Many SEA officials predict that local district?* will treat Chapter 

2 funds as "soft" money, to be used to purchase books , equipment, or 
microcomputers rather than direct program services. Their prediction is^ 
based on the smallness of tne funding, (ranging from $4 to '$10 per pupil.) 
and the expectation that it will decrease further in the years ahead. 

- [7] Charles M.f Cooke,* "Deregulation Through- Consolidation," 4 
mimeograph, Department of Education, State of California, Sacramento, 
1981. 



1 

Most states are encouraging small districts to pool their funds in 
the hope that cooperative arrangements will enable them to offer more 
substantial services. S&A officials ^are also concerned about the 
planning -capacity of small districts that frequentLly have rip central 
office personnel to handle' the planning,, evaluation, and reporting 
requirements of federal programs^ ^Most such districts have participated 
only in the Title IV-B program in the past >t which ^ because.of its 
discrete purposes (the purchase of instructional materials and 
equipment) was administratively simpler than Chapter 2. 

State and local administrators consider tiwo asp'ects of Chapter 2 * 
fund usa^ potentially troublesome. First, they may have difficulty 
determining that funds have been used .to supplement, rather than 
supplant, locally "provided services. The. difficulty stems , from the fact 
that (I) a wide range of- services can be funded by Chapter 2 and (2^) 
state and local revenue shortfalls are caus-ing service cutbacks in many 
districts . * . 

A determination of nonsupplant at ion requires a showing that federal 
funds have not beenvused to provide services that would otherwise have *■ 
been provided with state, and local monies in the absence of the. federal 
program. As qrv cr *A official remarked,' the nonsupplant determination 
poses an "unsavc y situation 11 in times' of fiscal- retrenchment because 
unambiguous compliance would require that* programs -once eliminated > 
cann .t be reinstated with federal funds, even if- they could not have 
been offered without the federal money. • 

Most SEAs have dealt with the nonsupplant issue only by requiring 
assurances in the local application and, in some cases, advising LEAs to 
use. Chapter 2 funds for new, programs or service categories that have not 
been cut. This may mean that* Chapter 2" purposes already sacrificed in 
budget reductions cannot be rescued with the block grant monies.- State 
administrators generally believe that nonsupplant determinations will 
have to be made on a case-by-case basis during monitoring or auditing. 
As one commented, ,: We will 'know it when we see it. ". . 

The second potentially troublesome element of. Chapter 2 
administration involves the targeting. of funds to public and nonpublic 
school students. State and local * administrators are concerned that, 
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while high-cost children will help to generate o;;ck. grant funds for. 
local 'districts i the districts are not required to Spend the funds on 
services for these ciiiMron once the money reaches the local level. 
Administrators arc. >\so concerned about whether the "equitable 

participation" of nonpu^ ic school students means that thos^ students 

< - .... _ — ■ 

-must receive a per pupil share of all the block grant funds,— a pro- 
portion of only the nonadjusted allocation^ or a share based on their 
eligibility for the district-selected services. Although. this provision 
is similar to one under Title IV-B, the access of nonpublic school 
students to the wider range of services that may be provided under 
Chapter 2 poses new questions. Some local officials fear that Chapter % 
a 1 locat icfns based on high-cost students must be given to private schools 
that have no high-cost children: 

None of our sample states seemed likely*to require any kind of 
int rad istr ict targeting of block grant funds based on high-cost 
students, nor did any expect tc provide much guidance on hpw--or how 
mii ch - -b lock grant money should be spent on nonpublic school students .[ 8 ]• 
Most applications will require LEA officials to consult nonpublic 
schools about ib\i.?.r desire to participate and to give assurance that J 
equitable participation' wi 1 1 be provided. 

Colorado LEAs designate the targeted s.tudent population for each 
Chapter 2 activity. One official there suggested* that many .districts 
might submit a two-part Chapter 2 application, with one part similar to 
the Title IV-B application providing for nonpublic school, participation 
rand the other a public school ■ services application. LEAs in most states 
will be fairly free to determine how they will include nonpublic schools 
and their students. Missouri LEAs will avoid this question entirely if 
the state is granted its request for a- bypass of nonpublic school funds 
on state const itutional grounds of church-state separat ion . [ 9 ] 



[8] The final regulations for Chapter 2 , published after our site 
visits, contain an equal spending provision for nonpublic school 
students, tempered, by allowable adjustments for their individual neo.ds . 

[ 9 > *,y September 1982 , Missouri's application had- still not been 
approved pending resolution of questions as to how the bypass would bo 
administered by the U.S. Department of Education. 



Locc; 1 decisions about the users of Chapter 2 funds must be made in 
- consul tut ion with parents and pther interested parties. In many states, 
existing advisory committees 'are expected to be used" for this- purpose : 
fn the states with mandated planning, evaluation, and reporting systems 
or school improvement-type programs, state officials hope that LEAs will 
use exi.st.ing decisionmaking structures to assess service needs and to 
obtain public opinion on Chapter 2 plans . in this regard, the ECIA may 
serve as a catalyst for the formation of consolidated, umbrella-type 
committees' for structuring citizen participation. It may also 
strengthen the planning arid assessment processes that already exis* in 
many school systems - -pf ten by state mandate--by providing the scho.l 
systems a source of discretionary funds. 

SUMMARY 

The ECIA presents numerous problems — as well as opportunit ies - - 
to state and local educational agencies? The opportunities are best 
characterized by the prospect of SEAs and LEAs having greater ^-rage , 
to do what they want- to do. Missouri, for _x ample, intends t~ use 
Chapter 2 funds to retrain and\ upgrade teachers 1 skills in man, .» ics 
and science. Other states are using Chapter 2 funds to meet new demands 
for upgrading technology training and to introduce new technologies intc 
schools : \ f 

Many state and local officials recognize that ECIA funds enable 
them to address a number of» other achooj ; rprrovemeht concerns. The 
paucity of f i5nds , however, means that in the near 1 term most attention 
will be directed toward maintaining. pre* '.ously funded programs rather 
than undertaking new initiatives. 

•a » 

The problems posed by the ECIA concern the funding reduct i is it 

brings at a time when other federal and state funds 'are also being 

reduced, and the uncertainties it presents for decisionmakers and 
« ..... _ — _ _ ** . • . - 

admin^str-ators . While the EC LA is intended to reduce administrative 

burdens and eliminate unnecessary requirements - -which , in. turn, i?=- 

supposed to free administrative funds for services--it .leaves 

decisionmaking relationships uncLear and compliance standards - uncertain . 

At the same time, the drastic cutbacks experienced by some states and 
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mcst.ci ties could not.be offset by .any -administrative savings, no matter 

4 

how > . . 

Sci vices will certainly be reduced under Chapter 1 in nearly all , » 
school systems .and under Chapter 2 in it least the major cities. We do 
not know whether these districts will also have fewer administrative., 
headaches or more discretion in the use c5f - >deral funds. Br^retaining 
most of the major fiscal ,r^;irnments of the former categorical programs 
and deregulating only by no*- ^pr^ifying compliance standards , the 
federal gov ; : lmeiit. has left: states and localities irt the • uncnviab le 
position of allocating less' money without knowing what flexibility they 
real ly have " "» 

In 'addition* forme i 'Vitle I provisions allowing particular 
practices have been eliminated, while new comparability requirements 
have been added to Chapter 1. Finally, Chapter 2 requ: : "ns a new, >ore 
complicated 'relationship between LEAs arid nonpublic schools that will 
impose signif icant administrative costs on districts with la**;>e numbers 
of nonpublic school . students . • ■* > 

The most frequently voiced concerns of state ed : at ion officials 
about ECIA administration are the lack of direction provided by the. U.S. 
Department of Educat ion "with respect. to acceptable practices and the 
lack ,of c rity about j the SEAs ' authority. State officials, who would^ ' 
like to encourage innovative practices are worried that< future au'dits 
may not fcilpw the nonbinding guidelines of the Deparr, ; ent of^ Education. 
The extent to which SEA rules may overstep federal bond's is unknown. 

The changing nature, of autnority relationships otr.jng s£ate 13 
governmental actors complicates the SEAs^' administrative task still 
further. The increasing prominence of state* legislatures end state 
boards of education, and their" coincident jurisdictional battles , leave 
many state department officials unsure of what course they should pursue 
in administering federal funds. 
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V. irfFERGOVERVMENTAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE ECIA 



In this, the final sect ion of this report , we examine the potent ia 1 
effects of t,he ECIA on educat ion ' lunding decisions and its implications 
for intergovernmental relations; Vte also look more closely at how the 
consolidation will affect the capacity of staue educational agencies to 
support innovation and improvement efforts and to provide leadership 'for 
the achievement of state educational priorities. We conclude with" 
suggestions for future research on t : e. effects of the ECJA on st and 
loca 1 administration and on education programs . 



THE j %C jj AS A RESPONSE TO INT R^r- QVERNMENTAL AI D J :;OPLEMS ^ J 

The. new federalism, as . represented by the - ^ k ant' of the j 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act, is based on the p or, ics of decen- 
tralization of decisionmaking, deregulation, s impli f icat ion . and * 
increased flexibility. The ECIA incorporates all of these* elements 
or the new federalism in an attempt to improve ti:e effectiveness and* 
efficieric\ of euuc.^tioa?! pre;., iins: at the local level. These reforms 
are ba^ed on the theory that » as federa 1 demands and constraints 
decrease, l f ncal administrators will: be better able to direct federal ' 
funds toward activities that supp>ort and- augnient, rather than conflict 
with, local programs. In sum, moire dollars will be used to support 
appropriate services to students, and fewer will be spent on. 
administrative costs.." . 

The extent to which :he ECIA will achieve these goals may. be 
assessed , ' in 1 i rge part , i ;i terms- : of the degree to which^the law 
minimized the 'external requirements or uncertainties tfhat lead to tr.e 
distract ic; of administrative attention and goal displacement within . v 
the local system. [1] In assess ing 'how well the ECIA may be expected - 

[1} Goal displacement occurs when increases -in the variety of 
funding, and authority arrangements in anVorganization 1 s environment 
create k sys ; tern - of f ragmen ted centra 1 izaj^Lon .• This system , based on , 
centra 1 funding and contro Is in diverse spec i a 1 ized areas - -without 
policy integration or "central izat ion of general authority- -generates 
lo>; ? er- level bureaucracies that are organized around environmental • 
demands and are -increasingly decoupled from actual educational work . ^ 
The effects of this decoupling on educational programs have been _^ 



to Accomplish -these tasks, however, one should distinguish ^between • 
cons oi.id.it ion and deregulation as policy goals arid the itself , 

Which represents , consolidation and: deregulation^ under unique 
circumstances. * . 

Ambi the environmental factors that y will affect ESI A imple- 
mentation is its passage through a v hucried* l^Sdge€ rer \atxpn -J* 
process. As a-, result, th< ict lacks detail 4 and spec, . . * - ts well as 
legislative history to "f.i- ' tate its interpretation; Irr addition, the 
Department of Education t s; t^kerra deliberately unprescr ipt ive approach 
to rulemaking, clarifying' a few questions in regulations and leaving 
most issues to^be addressed in interpretive meropiranda and nonbinding 

gu ide 1 ines ; > „ ' > 

. i ' - \ ■ ; . 

.. ■ Other uncertaitjties at the federa_l level include^ the future sh&pe 

and funding of federal education programs arici t*fte status of the 

> __; • v 

department of' Education itself. In addition to the proposed elimination 

of the department ,' Ithe division* of responsibilities among it, tthe' Office 

of ^fana^ement .and Budget <OMB) , and the General Accounting Cffice (GAO> 

''creatbs new administrative uncertainties. The OAQ will de/elcp the 

■audit guide for the ECIA, OM r i will outline the „compl iarce requirements, 

and r.' a Department -of . Educat i on w r 1 1 ' administer the law in a manner that 

has i. . L yet" been i u lly. clar if ied . [2 ] ( - 

Finally,, f isca 1 retrenchment at the state and local levels will 

affect. L ilA implementation Mdng.with that of ot'her education programs. 

Moreover, tli^.'ECTA represents a reduced level of ferl-ml support for the 



described by John W . Meyer , The Impact of the . Cent - : on of _ : 

Edu cat i cnyi 1 i un'ding and . Contr ol on " State ^nd '. Local national * 

Govie^JUince , Stanford Univers i ty ,_ Institute^ for Reseai i on Educational, 
Finance^nd Governance, Program^ Report 79-B20 >3 August 1979; Jane 

Hann^away , The Problem of ?n format ion and Regulation ; - - The Case of 

C ategorical- Education Programs , Tftachess College, Columbia University, 
Sew, York, September 1 ^80; Paul tL Hill et #1 , ' The Ef fects of Federal 
Education Programs o:. School frriTicipals-, The Rand Corporation, 
N-1467-HEW, Februarys .1980; Jackie Kitnbrough and Paul T. Hill, TJvi 
Aggre gate Effects of Federal - Programs. , Tl^e ^and •Corporation., R-2638-ED, 
February 1981;- 'and Edgar Klugman et al .:»* Too" Many Pieces- :. A' Study of 
Teacher Fragmentation in the Elementary ' ScKocrl , c Wheelock/Halden Teachev 
Corps .Collaborative, Boston,. July 1979 * , . ... ^ 

[2]* "States ,P?epare* for .New Blob.k Gran'. "Responsibilities , V . 
Education Dai4y , April 1, 19{32, p. 4. * _ 



programs it includes, and Chapter is such a small proportion of 
federal education funding and inte werrimehtal aid generally that it 
may attract little attention to the :dmirable program goals listed 
above. ; ' 

Given these contextual influences -and the particular elements of 
the law itself, what can the ECIA accomplish in addressing the problems- 
implementation, effectiveness, efficiency, and accountability—of 
intergovernmental aid programs? In the perceptions of most of our 
respondents, the ECIA will help to solve sbme implementation problems 
whila creating some new ones. % . * 

The ECIA v has tpe potential to increase program effectiveness and 
efficiency by provi-.-- : g more flexibility. The likely atrophy of some ■ 



federal purposes under the ECIA, however, may have negative long-range 
effect* on local educational practices. The new act may increase 
accountability at the state level by involving statewide advisory 
committees and state legislatures , but because i^t does not really 

decentralize authority, it may leave most problems of political 

£ - -'-< f * 

respHfns iv ^ • i v nsolved. 

Implementatio n * 

The implementation problems that have plague! federal education 
programs -are basical iy characterized as administrative concerns : 
excessive paperwork"* cumbersome procedures , lack of clarity, dj £ f iculty 
of coordination , prescriptive regulations , and unworkable divis tons of 
authority. These problems impede the smooth functioning of programs by 
diverting administrative attention from substantive program goals to 
administrative matters that' then .begin to take precedence over, efforts 
to improve educational services. ,— 

In some ways the ECIA will" reduce adminisr* au ive burdens . State 
and local applications for Chapters 1 and 2 funding are shorter than 
t^ose for earlier programs and appear co be simpler' in most states. The 
elimination df multiple applications and reporting systems under Chapter 
2 will help states and~ localities that pai^ficTpated in past programs^. 
Districts with large numbers of nonpublic\school students, though, will 
assume more substantial administrative LasKs for including those schools 
in pl-anning and services than was previously the case. 
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The administrative paperwork burden fbr^LEAs will vary- sub- 
stantially from State to state , 'depending on state application and 
* rcp.orting requirements , For example, Chapter 1 applications range 
in size from one page 'in Kansas to 40 pages in Georgia. Simplified 
application procedures may be misleading, however. As a Massachusetts 
official told us , '"Local districts will still have to maintain the same 
records as they have in the past, so deregulation' won't really be felt 
at the local l^vel ; 

The goal of reduced recordkeeping requirements under the ECIA is 

unlikely to be widely aiizecT because of , the law's failure to address 

zwo other administrative concerns mentioned above:' clarity of 

requirements and divisions of authority. States and localities do not 

• . ""V . _ _ . . 

know how they will be expected . to demonstrate compliance with the new 

law or what degree of authority they have toiset their own policies and 1 

^standards . . \ 

Ironically, the lack of * regulatory prescript i.veness (among other 
icoasons) led our state respondents to believe that they Would have less 
discretion in administering the law: -This perception stems not from a 
desire on. the part of state officials for federal regulation tat from a 
recognition of ihe fact that the ECTA dt not t-ruly decentralize 
decisionmaking authority. ^ , 

Although Chapters i and 2 of the fact give more responr ibility 
for decisionmaking to states and localities, Chapter 3 retains federal 
^ authority to deliver sanctions" without, providing c lu r if ication • as to 
the limits <yf federal, state', or local powers. While the act. requires 
/decentralized decisionmnk ing--in the sense that many decisions are 
denied to the Secretary of Education — the 'sh.lfti.Ag of other decisions 
"from rule-bas ed to discretionary in fact heightens the importance of 
the central decisionmaker^ 

Taken together, the various provisions of the ECIA significantly 
centralize decisionmaking. Lacking clear guidelines, states and local 
-districts must base their decisions on, what they think will be 
acceptable to the Department of Education and, ultimately, the GAO 
auditors. constraints of uncertainty can prove more limiting. than 

objectiv traints that; 'once satisfied, would d~fi>:e a sphere of 

. * * . . . 

allowable discretion , [ 3 ] - 



[3] Excellent analyses of organjLzat ional responses to uncertainty 
are found in Paul R. Lawrence and Jay W. Lorsch, Organization and 
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By retaining important fiscal requirements and' granting broad* 
enforcement powers to the secretary while failing to define compliance 
standards i the Administration is pursuing a course of nonregu lotion 
rather than deregulation. This* course creates a kind o federal control 
that is less predictable because authority remains centralized but' 
guidance does not . 

Ultimately, the potential of the ECIA for i- -roving education 
program implementation will depend on the degree to which the Department 
of Education reduces the administrative uncertainties that constrain 
state and local decisionmaking and create administrative burdens. 

E f f ect iveness » 

The hCIA presents both opportunities for and dangers to program 
effectiveness. The dysfunctional consequences of former categorical 
programs may be. reduced under Chapter 2 because funds may be pooled for 

h r.gli priority services and programs rather than confined in specified 

^ 

amounts te single-purpose activities too small to effect real 

change the meagerneno of most district al locations ■ though , 

ever pc inds'may be inadequate to support significant innovat ion . < 

Districts chat lose substantial "unds under the new Chapter 2 formula 
will have a still more difficult time resisting local political 
pressures to apportion funds among all o-f the previous federally 
supported activities. Even thdtee that retain br.l^ high-priority 
programs will be faced with naanaging service reductions rather than 
growth opportunities in those, programs. » - 

Although apparent opportunities under Chapter 1 for more flexitj-Le 
uses of funds in conjunction with local programs and priorities suggest 
the possibility of grc ter pr n effectiveness, at least three 
features of Chapter 1 iy work >t this outcome. First, omission 

from Chapter 1 of a nir r of Title i provisions allowing greater LEA 
flexibility and discre:.ori with regard to targeting creates uncertainty. 
Many state officials, believe that this omission will reduce local. 

Environment , Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood , 1969, and James D. 
Thompson, Organizations in Action , McGraw-Hill, New -York, 1967. 
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'■]i>;::r<iV. *oh in tailoring services arid program's to meet school and student 

livedo . ;>co;-. ; l; the change in targeting requirements may increase 

possibilities for apportioning funds arid services among more schools and 

students. Most states, however, are n lintaining eligibility arid 

evaluation requirements that tend to e courage ,the concentration of 

services Third, a substantial funding reduction, which most states 

either will not or cannot address, accompanies Chapter 1. 

Demonstrating program effectiveness under the ECIA i\ay he more 

difficult than under the antecedent programs. Specific evaluation 

* 

requirements have been dropped from the law, and many states are 

uncertain as to what kinds of : evaluation arid reporting requirements they 

can impose on 16cal districts. Some are nonetheless taking a fairly 

directive approach to the question of evaluation, fearing, on the one 

hand, that failure to do so will result in inadequate statewide 

evaluation reports to the Department of Education and, on the other 

hand, that failure to ; demonstrate program effectiveness will undermine 

political support for the programs and lead to their ej/entual 

elimination at the federal level. 

Even states that recognize- the nee 1 ;or ^ystenjj^ic program 
evaluation' feel hampered in at least tw-: r. > . ; cus. First, the success 
of Chapter 2 programs will be difficult zo evaluate because of the wide 
range of disparate program purposes allowed ant' the small, amount of 
money., devoted to them. Second, the effects of these expenditures across 
an entire state ^.particularly where the funds are treated as "soft" 
money, will be difficult to determine. 

State officials who view the consolidation as undercutting support 
fpr research and development at the state level foresee a more far- 
reaching problem. Because Title V support for strengthening state 
educational management and Title IV-C support for demonstration projects 
and dissemination of promising practices are folded into the bldf'k 

. T .* . ...... 

grant, -funds are no longer ; * marked for SEA research, evaluation, and 
information services . . '„ 

As we noted earlier, respondents in many of our sample states 
reported that research and development activities were being reduced to 
maintain 'otfier , more visible and immediate functions. Furthermore, 
Institutions of higher education "'and regional resource centers, which 
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hciVe also supported significant research arid development with antecedent 
program funds, are omitted from the formuia allocations under Chapter 2 V , 
r fij|£se changes have long-range implications riot only for the evaluation 
of education programs but also for the future of educational improvement 
efforts. 

The nat ion a 1 goal of continued improvement and renewal of the ^ 
educational, system requires that state and local educational agencies 
invest in. program and staff development activities based on knowledge of 
promising practices as well -as feedback ori system performance. [4] 
Historically, school systems have iirider invested in R&D activities. 

Local educational agencies tend to neglect research and development 
for a number o*' reasons . They are preoccupied with the pressures of day- 
to-day operations; they receive few immediate .district-specific returns 
on such investments'; they must respond to political pressures to maxi- 
mize services and^minimize "superf luoTis" activities; and they have 
lacked expertise at the local level. Until the last decade* states also 
under inves r ed in research and development because the state role 'in 
educational improvement -was considered limited a£/J because little 
invesrnumt and human capital was available in state educational. / 
agenc ies . 

Cve.L the past decade, federal education programs have strengthened 
the capacir.y of state and local educational agencies to generate and use 
innovative strategies. This has been accomplished largely by earmarking 
f-.Mid.s to SCAs for these specific purposes. The primary sources of these 



funds are now consolidated in Chapter 2.. As we noted, the state legis- 

l_ ' 

latures in all of our sample states--even those that increased aid to 



local districts--have cut back SEA support. Although, a few states, 
including California and Massachusetts, have earmark* d a significant 
portion f Chapter 2 funds foi research and development, these funds 
represent a reduced level of R&D support. 

The. use c f new educational technologies supported by Chapter 2 >. ili 
likely reflect the potential disequilibrium bt^ween " supply of and 
demand for knr* Pledge of educational improvement strategi A number of 



.-[4] Thomas K. Glen,. an , Jr., Renewal en* Improvement- of Liementarj 

and r^conda'-y Education: Sorr t " 1 s ncs'.'ning t^e' Impact of 

Fedeic-1 Fol.\cy A " imark: at > ■.■*.rh*L. : Vhe Urban Institnze, 
/ tf£~\ir:gton, C.C., - r ::i;e ..3. » f I « 
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states have decided to pursue "technology iriit iat ives" with their 
Chapter 2 funds and supplemental state monies,. In. addition, the ( sma3 i 
amount of Chapter 2 funds going to local i: v.v* rifcts and theirs; »ectation 

"that the program >■:'.! disappear have led some LEAs to designa: the 
funds for equ :<rtf\: ' o.irchases--often microcomputers — rather ' 

^personnel. 

The purchases of microcomputers and other new educational tech- 
nology packages may leave many sjta£es and localities - with powerful 
tools for educational" change but - limited knowledge of how to use these 
tools with existing staff resources and habits of program management. 
Whether states and localities can overcome the disincentives to invest 
in the production and dissemination of this knowledge without the 
presence of a clear *federal role remains to be seen. 

Before the EC I A can increase program effectiveness, the federal 
government must (1) provide relatively stable funding, (2) set program 
parameters, and (3) define the limits of SEA discretionary authority and 
the states must understand the federal guidelines. Educational improve- 
ment strategies and resources, especially, require federal funds to 
ensure their development, dissemination, and utilization'. Althoigh 
the states can take the lead on* funds, guide] es, and di* etionary 
authority are established, the federal governmer *~ X take e 
responsibility for stimulating research and develc-om r at . As of this 
writing, the federal government has not indicated its intentions. 



Block grants and the deregulation accompanying them are supposed to 
encourage more efficient service delivery by reducing adminis^¥5Dive 
burdens and costs and improving the targeting of resources. The / 
elimination or ir eduction of fiscal constraints should, theory tical ' y, 
reduce accounting avL record-keeping and resources for service! so that 
they may be directed to areas and populations of greatest need. * , 

Most of our respondents thoxight that r.he ECl'A might lead to a 
greater concentration of resources on identified areas of need, 
primarily because of the Chaptt- 2 consolidation. Few believed, 
however, that it would reduce administrative burdens substant ialiy--. 
and certainly not enough to offset the decrease in funds - -part ly because 



the ECLA retains the major fiscal requirements of the antecedent 
programs and partly bocar.st state educational agencies must assume 
increased t. dml* Isic^'. i?o responsibilities. Furthermore, the ECIA 
increases state and I obligations by requiring SEAs and LEAs to 

include nonpublic schools in the planning, design, and delivery of 
Cfwpter 2 services. 

The consolidation may improve the targeting of resources if state 
and local educational agencies, can resist political pressures to 
allocate funds to all special interests represented by constituent 
groups. Controls- had to be placed on previous block grants because 
concessions to these political forces tend to undermine federal purp<- 
when the funds are treated as general ' aid .. The ECIA provides little 
specific guidance for targeting under Chapter 1: the law seems to allow 
foi greater diffusion of funds (through 'the - !! a 1 1 such children" pro- 
vision) while leaving unresolved such questions as local discretion 
. in targeting f; nds to previously served schools and students as well as 
to all students in schools with heavy concentrations of poverty. 

■ The efficient use of ECIA resources will ultimately depend .v how 
well states and localities can develop simpler, less intrusive.. n*.;# more 
educationally appropriate procedures for allocating and tracking ;"vf^>: 
to programs and students. The chances that they will modify or ah ,vr, ; .:? 
previously used, cumbersome, or inefficient methods of service delivery 
will increase if they know what^alfipliance standards will apply to such 
r.., 4 -i;ers as the selection -of eligible attendance areas and students under 
Chapter 1 , the equitable participation of nonpublic school students 
under Chapter 2, and the demonstration of nonsupplantation under both 
chapters. To the extent that SEAs --in the face of questions abc it their 
own authoricy--aggressively confront these matters, localities will be 
more likely to depart from past practices. To the extent that guidance 
is lacking, the ECIA will likely encourage conservative responses that 
retain most of the procedural trappings of past categorical programs. 
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Accountabi 1 ity 

Accountability in service provision requires political respon- 
siveness and feedback about prograra results. The responsiveness of t 
a political system is a measure of the degree to which it can convert 
incoherent and diffuse public preferences or goals into specific, 
'responsive public decisions and institutional . actions . [6 ] In theory, 
the involvement of gonera^l ist , elected officials in programmatic 
decisionmaking increases accountability because elected of facials have a 
bettor sense of popular wants than appointed officials and because they 
are held accountable for program results through niie electoral process. 

Al though block grants typically provide for the involvement of 
elected officials, the ECIA follows the pattern of most categorical ,« 
pv , ;rarns in specifying the state executive agency as the body * 
■ ponsible for submitting plans and evaluating programs. [6] The 

v > 

tpter 2 requirement for a statewide advisory committee somewhat 
fsets the bureaucratic orientation of the law, but the committee is 
appointed by the governor and is . intended only to advise the SEA. 
Nonetheless, we found in our sample states that initially, at leds:., 
state legislatures and elected boards of education 3re likely to play a 
•significant role in overseeing the uses and allocations of ifGIA f.wids. 

According to recent studies, th\i involvement of state legislatures 
is likely to improve state agency, accountability and to enhance tlje , 
prospects for full state support of grant projects. [7] State agency 
officials reported that legislative oversight "led to a clearer 
statement of state priorities and p stronger commitment by the state, 
not just an agency, to particular programs . 11 [ 8 ] Furthermore, the 

~ ~ [5 ] Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1980) . 

[6] General Accounting Office," Federal As s istance System Should Be 
Changed to Permit, Greater Involvement by State Legis latures , Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980. 

| 7] Ibid, and "Report on the Prevalence and Effect of State Laws 
Requiring . Leg is lat ivevReappropr iat ion of Federal Funds . Intended for Use 
by Public ^geacies and Institutions of the State," Office of the General 
■Counsel, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. , 
February 1979.' / N 

[8] General Accounting Offrce, 1980, p. 45. 
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legislative reappropriations process apparently caused no excessive 
delay nor did it increase inefficiency.. State legislative involvement 
appears to benefit federal interests while strengthening the federalist 
system by balancing intergovernrr.erita 1 and int-erbranch author it ies . [9 ] 

While some state officials in our sample expressed concern over *the 
uncertainties created by legislative oversight, others cited such 

benefits as increased knowledge of and commitment to federal programs 

' , __ ' ' . ...... ... >..... 

and their purposes. Although this legislative interest is not attribut- 
able to the ECTA,' the act may benefit from its existence. 

SEAs with reduced staffs may, however -> "Have difficulty responding 
ro the information demands that increased legislative involvement will 
impose. "As we noted earlier, information and evaluation services have 
thus far been cut substantially in many SEAs \ ;h declining resources 1 . 
Furthermore, evaluation- -an aspect? of accountability- -may suffer because 
of both the diverse nature of the consolidated Chapter 2 programs arid 
the uncertainty among SE$ officials abput what evaluation requirements 
they can impose r> local districts. Even, if ev .ligation requirements* 
were- more care/ 1 ly defined, traditional evaluatiori may riot be appro- 
priate for a program distributing so. little money so widely "for so 
many program purposes. } ■ 

At the local level, :uts in evaluation resources s as well as 

difficulties in evalu.it/ ig the diffuse; Chapter 2 program without state" 

assistance or guidelines, may erode accountability. Moreover, the 

repeal of advisory committee requirements threatens to* cut lopal 

bureaucracies oft p rom constituent opinion. Respondents in ttjost of our 

sample states expected to see parent advisory councils disappear in some 

LEP - u -< ' 'ght they would be retained in some form in the majority of 

I 1 - ...../ 

di;.» st states that require LEAs to systematically/ consult 

zlin -^preseritat ives encourage the LEAs to retain parent 

advisory counc: Is to satisfy that requirement. Many state j of ficials 

view the prospect of simpler, More rationally structured' advisory 

committees emerging in distrx t-hat had previous 1 y ,had many small, 

S - . ' . . . . :• 

overlapping units as a potent ial benefit- of tb*. new luW. 

i ■ 

~~ [9] Carol S. Weissert , "Scate Legislatures ' and Federal Furids ; m An, 
Issue of the 1980s, " Publius , Vol. 11, Sumner 1981, po. 67-83, 
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Maintaining Federal interests * . ^ 

__ " ^ | ! __ _>._..._.._ y.:" _. 

~ Federal grants give states and localities the financial wherewithal 

to pursue federal goals. Below j we assess the effects of the ElCIA on* 

two areas traditionally promoted and' sponsored by the federal govern-^ 

merit: research arjjd development arid equal educational opportunity. ' 

Support for educ-ational Research and improvement is one oi: the 

longest standing federal roles in. education" and was one of the primary 

purposes of the original Department of Education j formed in 1976. This 

goal figured prominent iy in the Rational Defense and Education Act, the 

Cooperative Research Act,. arid the 'Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

of 1965. Federal programs of the 1970s explicitly Recognized the need 

to develop the capability of state and local educational agencies to 

generate and use research and development findings. 

The resources supporting educational, renewal in states —trained ' 

personnel, v dissemination networks, organizations- involved,/ in demon - 

stratipn pr<pject:£, and investment capital --have increased the supply 

of innovative strategies available to local districts. Other policies 

that have focused* attention on educational t *heeds--student arid teacher' 

competency testing, planning and assessment requirements, and. the 

introduction of new, technologies —have created a demand for change 

and for information about promising practices. 

The ECIA, however, largely eliminates federal protection^ of the 
i . [ i 

state arid local R&D function* As demands for educational improvement * 

~ ■ • * ■ • ~. _ ■ 

knowledge increase with concurrent needs to adapt to declining resources 

^ - * _i _ _ 

in the face of Heightened expectations, the supply side of the 

educational improvement market may. collapse because it has riot been 

treated as a federal function worthy of protection. The use of 

■ . . +^ f ; ■ 

educational improvement knowledge' "may also atrophy if states and 

localities cannot afford to support existing dissemination networks. 

Similarly, the' Emergency School Aid Act provided funds Xjd districts 

undertaking desegregation'.. ' The federal role in promoting equity has 

gone beyond nondiscrimination enforcement to the provision of incentives 

For affirmatively redressing the effects of past discrimination, as 

• 1 'i 

under ESAA . ' .'a . 
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The inclusion of ESAA in Chapter 2 largely eliminates federai 
financial support of desegregation- Moreover > ESAA ! s demise has a 
further consequence for nondiscrimination;, The Education Department's* 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR), charged with enforcing nondiscrimination , 
had sign-off responsibility on ESAA grant applications. This authority 
gave OCR enormous leverage in reviewing school district treatment of 
protected groups. LEAs complied with OCk dictates rather than lose ESAA 
funds . [ 10 ; ] 

At least in terms of R&D and equity, the ECIA will .likely lessen 

the pursuit and implementation of federal purposes. The reasons are ' w ■ 

political. The federal government became involved in these matters 

~ _ _■_ ■ ■ + ■ _" _* " 

because states and localities were unable or unwilling to address them. 

Federal intervention in the form of -direction , oversight, or financial 
backing toas * needed because • the. goals were politically unpalatable or 
lacked promis ing _ (and immediate)- returns on investments. v Moreover , a 
certain amount of regulation was necessary to prevent funds from being 
treated as general aid. ^ • 

State and local officials are unlikely to support functions that 
are not highly visible or that do not have substantial popular backing 
for reasons of constituency satisf act ion - y interest group pressure -> -lack 
of investment capital, or disinterest, ^hey must be offered sbme 
0 incentive to jrivest in these efforts. Heretofore, the federal govern- 
ment has often provided that incentive by absorbing political 'and/or, 
financial, costs. * • 

With no clear 'incentive do so, many states 'arid localities will . 
not support these federal goals . Significant* R&D investment , for 
example,' is unlikely iri the face of demands for higher teacher • salaries . 
Given the present decline in overall educational resources, only the few .* 

states that have developed their own political commitment may be 

■ ■ • * . 

expected to purs\ie thesd goals. 0 - 



[10] Paul T. Kill 'arid Ellen L.^Marks, Federal Influence Over ^ State 
aricj Lot:al Government' \. -The Cas.e of Nondiscrimination . in E ducation , The 
Rand Corporation, R-28£8-NIE', December 1932. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS * ; ' * : * 

\ The ECIA represents a small first step toward realigning -the ' 
federal intergovernmental aid. system. It is a small step both because* 
the cons oLida ted programs represent a tiny fraction of education^ 
revenues and* Because the" amount of real .dereguiat ion accompanying the 
hew law is:niinimai^ Jndeed, in soSe ways the ECIA increases the 
importance of centralized decis idhmaking ^because it is being admin- 
istered through "a v policy of nonregulation, i.e.. s nbhspecif icity , , 
rather than deregulation. * 

Although "marginal , the changes in intergovernmental education aid 
introduced by the ECIA will have important effects on federal and state 
educational/policies and policymaking. As the first: of the Reagan 
Administration's, proposed education block -grants ,' it has significant 
precedential value for decisionmakers at all levels of government. In • 
addition, its redistributional consequences for some jurisdictions .are 
important, and its implications for certain federally supported purposes 
and activities" "ar.e profound. Much of the ultimate effect of the ECIA on 

education .programs .will depend on the states' responses to the new 

" ' > " ■ " ;•_ _ _ _ i * _ . 

responsibilities vested in. them^ Many of these responses will be. shaped • 

by actions nob "yet taken by the Department of Education. 

The redistribut^ional effects of the ECIA consist of shifts of funds 

from. cities, older* urbanized states Vith declining populations -> and 

public school stu4ehts. The general direction of these redistributions 

from more to lt*ss disadvantaged populations Ted one cfiief state school 

officer tfb characterise the\ lay as a precursor of the "new feudalism ."[ 11] 

Some states have sought to offset the'se redistribut ional-ef f ects by 

enacting Chapter 2 "formulas that" direct fund's; to districts arid* students 

previously served by the antecedent 'programs either through hold-harmless 

provisions or substantial poverty adjustments^ Pew states have been , \^ 

willing or able to' compensate ft>r federal funding losses ;by augmenting • 

similar-purpps-e state categdrical programs. \ The substantial reductions 

rn Chapter 1 funds, especially, seem; unlikely to be offset by state 

fund increases- " x * 

" [11] "Chief State School Officers Waht; a Word with Federal 
Policymakers," Education Dairly , April 1, 1^82, p. 6- !\ 



* Programmatic effects, will vary substantially from s.tjate* to; state. 

Nearly all districts will reduce Chapter 1- funded compensatpry education 

* services, but "the i "degree of local flexibility * in using those funds will 

-_ ... • 

depefnd , largely on the willingness pf SEAs and LEAs to ris*k exercising 

- - _ - • - - • __ ~_ _ ■ _ J _ " » _ 

discretion that .they are not sure f they have. N Chapter 2 programs at the 

state, level will reflect state priorities probably better than - previous 

'federally supported activities-, but they will serve some federal ' ■ 

.... . .. ~_ _y .... * • ... u ... • • 

purposes like research and deveiopment--less' well in most st*ates. The 
federal 'role in financing desegregation efforts will largely disappear. 

• Locally^ Chapter' 2 'funds are expected "to support materials and 

equipment purchases (especially those supporting new technologies j # and, 

where resources ate "sufficient , basic skills programs. Some state 

. _ / ._ ^ • • 

agencies «wil 1 encourage *staff development activities;, but these will 



most likely represent a ° deduced level' of support? from previous programs. 

Politically , the ECIA, cilorig with' .-'the other new block grants , will'* 
place more pressure on a*ate-levei actors from constituent groups that 
previous ly- addressed themselves to the federal government. On the one 
hand H this process is likely to^ncourage the involvement of elected • 

officials in decisionmaking and may 'thereby heighten accountability. On 

- ■ ■- ' - . - ■* • - .. -> - ------ -- 

the other hand, it may al,so lead to the diffusion of funds if officials 

. accede to special interests in fund allocation decisions. J i 

.The potential for improved^ accountability may alsd be undermined * 

by the reduced capacity of state and local; educatrbnal agencies, to 

effectively .evaluate thei.r new programs, especially if politics! 

pressures to eliminate "nonessential" activities ; continue. J)eclin^ng 

federal and state revenues imply : less evaluation and, hence, less ; 

account abi 1 ity . 

State officials in our sample believe that the administrative^ 3 
aspects^of the ECIA--those most- likely to affect its imp lementatdon snd 
those, most important for intergovernmental— relations - -present the ■; „ 
greatest problems . They are keenly aware of the ambiguities in Chapter 
3, which effectively extends responsibilities to states with one hand 
yhil.e withholding controls with the other. * 



State of fipials consider the retention pf ultimate authority at the* 
federal level without clear enforcement, standards to be more limiting than 
specific regulations. Many would prefer the explicit. delegation of 
authority to the state's in the 'form of ; a provision that the standards 
adopted by sta.te agencies and approved £y federal, agencies will provide the 
criteria for Compliance reviews and audits. Without this provision, most 
state officials maintain that . deregulation has not- occurred . 

The numerous ambiguities, created by. the passage of the EClA and. its 
administration 'by the Department of Education were pointed out to us , 
again and again* by state administrators . The department's unrespon- 
siveness to questions of clarification was seen as an administrative 
hindrance by most and. as a potential threat by many. Unpredictability 
is one of the most significant obstacles to effective program imple- 
mentation, >and the prospect of unanticipated audit except ions _ seemed > 
to trouble state- level program planners as much as the possibility pf^ 

further reductions in federal funds. ' • * . 

_v ■ • __ : i _ N _ 

In sum, while most state ' of ficials agreed with the intent "of the •* 

ECIA and thought . that it created opportunities for more effective 'and * t 

efficient service delivery, they also pointed out significant short.- 

: : _. 

cbmir/gs in the act that tend to subvert the purposes of consolidation 
and deregulation. Their comments arid policy responses suggest that \- 
future efforts at redefining the -federal role should include at least 
the three following important features: . 

: o ' A more careful sorting af federal, .state, 'and local functions, 
with explicit protection fojr federal purposes .not likely to be 
assumed by smaller jurisdictions 
: ' d .Clearly specified rules to meet essential federal requirements 
o Explicit delegation- to states arid localities of authority over ■ 
the uses of other consolidated program funds* * • 

More careful attention to these features might produce a new 
federalism that addresses the problems of the* old federalism without 
undermining its accomp 1 ishntents . - ; . • 1_ . 



EARCH 

0 The. conclusions; of tHis» report, are based on a review of state 

* ~ ■ i _.___>-*_ _* 

planning.. arid preliminary 'decisionmaking processes and the expectations 

of state officials 'regarding the ECIA's effects. Further research on 

its effects should focus dn the administrative and programmatic changes 

that actually occur after it is implemented. Specif ipally, -future 

studies should; examine : 

The degree to which the.JECIA actually !t educes administrative 
burdens , minimizes record-keeping ; and reporting, and provides 

more flexibility for state and local program decisions 

. 

o The degree to which the EClA results in the distribution of 

federal program funds to functional areas and populations of 

federal interest 
o The extent to which the ECIA encourages more coordinated 
H * prograrii planning, better targeting of resources, and incentives 

for the demand and 'supply of educationrl improverffent strategies 
* The ways in which 'the ECIA, either increases or decreases state 

and local control ov^r educational, policy decisions 
♦ o The effects on program decisions of the increased involvement 

of state legislatures, state boards of education, governors, / J 

and other state- level actors * 
o The effects on state and local decisionmaking of the regulatory 

arid informal influence os'trategies adopted by the U.S. 

Department of Education, the Office of Management and Budget , 

and' the General Accounting Office. ' > 

* - ; . ' 

- Planners of future . initiat ives under the banner of the new 

• O - ; 

federalism shotild take into account the intended and unintended. 

_ _ _ _ i 

consequences of the ECIA 1 s approach to consolidation and deregulation . 
Most important, they must understand Xhe federal grant-in-aid strategies 
that can preserve .federal interests whi)e promoting state and local % 
controL over decisions best made 'those Levels of government. ; : 

» » ■ ■ 
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